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JOB for every man who wants to work —a time 


when every farm and factory and mine will be 


busy producing things which people need — 


That’s not impossible in the nation that has made the 
most spectacular growth in history. Every reason 
argues the nation will continue to go ahead. 


Sure of this, the American railroads have, even in 
lean and trying times, steadily built toward the day 
when increased commerce will need and profit by 
finer transportation than it has ever had before. 


So the railroads have doggedly pressed for better 
service, laying heavier rails, straightening curves, 
cutting down grades, increasing the average speed of 
freight trains almost fifty per cent—producing transpor- 
tation more cheaply and more efficiently year by year. 


The record of the past decade clearly demonstrates 
the determination of the railroads to keep their service 
abreast of America’s needs — and their ability as well. 


But if America is to have the tools she needs to 
prosper, railroads must earn enough to continue 


this progress. 


Since 1933, prices of the things railroads buy 
have gone up; wages have increased; taxes 
have risen —while the average level of railroad 


‘WELL AS OURS 


JN RRCARY LAV 


freight and passenger charges has steadily 
declined. 


Advancing production costs in other indus. 
tries have been accompanied by increased 
consumer prices. 


The average charge by the railroads for haul- 

ing a ton of freight one mile was, on the con- 

trary, actually 10 per cent less in 1937 than 
in 1932—26% per cent less than in 1921, shortly after 
the end of government operation, when the downward 
trend of rates began. 


As a result, they have been compelled to cut down 
forces and curtail purchases of the 70,000 different 
items which railroads buy. That means less work, less 
business, less prosperity in industries and communi- 
ties in every corner of the land. 


And that’s what we mean when we say it’s your future 
as well as ours — that’s why you have a vital interest 
in seeing that the railroads earn enough to help 


bring about increased employment and a broader 


prosperity. ee 
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SIDESHOW 
———— 
Relic— 

Dunn, N. C.: The estate of Gus 


Gainey, Negro, included a twenty-year- 
old automobile, which had run only 100 
miles. He bought it in 1917, drove it un- 
til it had used 5 gallons of gasoline, then 
laid it up permanently—because he found 
motoring expensive and dangerous. 


Capitalist— 

New York: Domenico Crapanzano, 
unemployed clothes presser, cashed 82 
dividend checks on his four shares of 
Radio Corp. of America stock. From 
August 1918 to April 1936 the checks 
had arrived regularly, but Domenico 
simply stowed them in his bureau drawer. 
His eighteen-year profit on his $10 in- 
vestment totaled $10.02. 


Easy Pickings— 

Syracuse, N. Y.: Syracuse Universi- 
ty School of Journalism students passed 
a “gullibility test” among their fellow 
students. The paper at first glance looked 
like a proposal to drop senior examina- 
tions; actually, it was a pledge to serve 
five years in a chain gang. One hundred 
fifteen seniors signed. 


Oil Heat— 


New York: Personal notice in the 
Herald Tribune: “B.—Such flagrant false- 
hood, such preposterous prevarication. 
Tch-tch. MceM.” 

Reply, two days later: “MceM. Do not 
understand message. I love you. Repair 
oil heater and I'll come home. Your 
chastened B.” 


Rarity— 
Buffalo, N. Y.: Mrs. Chase Going 
Woodhouse, Connecticut College eco- 


nomics professor, tipped off a woman’s 
club on the least crowded occupation for 
women—‘the intelligent wife of the well- 
to-do man.” 


Strictly Stale— 


Denver: A. H. Spencer made a dis- 
covery in the Utah desert. He advertised 
in Denver papers: “For sale—three dino- 
saur eggs in the original nest.” 


Forbidden Fruit— 


__ New York: Benny Leonard, former 
lightweight boxing champion, was acquit- 
ted of disorderly conduct charges brought 
by Louis Sacoff, a waiter in the ex-boxer’s 
Broadway restaurant. Sacoff had testified 
that Leonard beat him up for eating a 
baked potato. 





Why Do So Many 


bvstihasls 


Enroll with the 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON [NSTITUTE? 


ORE than 50,000 

presidents and 
owners of American 
business concerns have 
enrolled with the Insti- 
tute for executive train- 
ing. 

Why? 

Because they know 
that organized knowl- 
edge of business is an essential qualification 
to every responsible executive. 

Because they know that modern business 
is too big to learn by personal experience 
alone. 

Because they know that the Institute has 
gathered the experience of the most success- 
ful business men of America and the proved 
principles and methods of thousands of com- 
panies; formulated and organized this knowl- 
edge for their use. 

Because they know that modern business 
has set new standards of executive compe- 
tence and that the Institute training prepares 
them to meet these standards. 


To Executives and Coming Executives 
The Institute Offers 
ORGANIZED KNOWLEDGE of 
BUSINESS 
The Institute training is not for Presidents 


alone—but it is planned only for executives 
and those who are determined to become 





executives. The Insti- 
tute offers the knowl- 
edge and training with- 
out which no man is 
qualified for executive 
responsibility. 

For more than a 
quarter-century the In- 
stitute has been prepar- 
ing men for business 
management, giving them the thorough, or- 
ganized knowledge of production, marketing, 
finance, and accounting essential to compe- 
tent administration. Many of those enrolled 
have been ranking executives who recognized 
their need for better equipment; many others 
have been far-sighted men, twenty-five years 
of age and upward, preparing in advance for 
the opportunities they know will come. 

If you belong in either of these two groups 
the Institute offers you the ideas, experience, 
methods, and judgment of the most success- 
ful business men of America, formulated and 
organized to give you a confident mastery 
of tested, modern business principles and 
practice. 

If you are determined to command a higher 
place in American business life, to qualify 
fully for executive responsibility, to win for 
yourself financial independence, then you 
will want to read “Forging Ahead in Busi- 
ness” with its important message to men who 
want to go far in business. A new edition of 
this famous book is ready and we will gladly 
send you a copy free. Just mail the coupon. 


Among the many American business leaders who have 
helped to build the Institute's Course and Service are: 


C. M. Chester, Chairman, General Foods Corp.; Thomas J. Watson, President, 
International Business Machines Corp.; Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., Chairman, General 
Motors Corp.; Benjamin Rush, President, Insurance Company of North America; 
Frederick W. Pickard, Vice-President, E. 1. duPont de Nemours & Company, 
Inc.: Fowler Manning, President, Air-Conditioning Division American Radia- 
tor Corporation; Robert H. Montgomery, Lybrand, Ross Brothers & Mont- - 
gomery: John G. Lonsdale, President, Mercantile-Commerce Bank & Trust Co.; 
Samuel W. Reyburn, Chairman, Board of Directors, Associated Dry Goods Corp.; 
Clifton Slusser, Wice-President, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.; and many more. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


INSTITUTE 











Ahead in Business.” 


Name 


Business Address 


Position 








To the ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE, 
131 Astor Place, New York, N. Y. 


Please mail me, without cost or obligation, a copy of “Forging 
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Leukemia 

I wish to thank you for the very fine 
story you wrote concerning our work with 
leukemia [Newsweek, Jan. 10, 1938]. It 
has done much to assist us to contact hu- 
man cases of the disease which is so im- 
portant at this time to further progress of 
our work. Given the research resources and 
facilities of some of my critics, I could 
show them a lot in less than fifteen years. 

M. W. EMMEL, D.V.M. 
Agricultural Experiment Stations 
of the University of Florida 
Gainesville, Fla. 


It is unfortunate that you have allowed 
yourselves to align your editorial policy 
with that of loose journalism in propagat- 
ing medical misinformation. The case of 
Dr. M. W. Emmel, veterinarian, deserves 
at most the merest scientific mention (med- 
ically) and to play it up in the guise of a 
contribution to the work on human leuke- 
mia is evidence of bland disregard for the 
hopes of many fatally stricken people of 
the future. On the strength of your Jan. 
10, 1938, article, one prominent citizen has 
gone to place himself under the care of a 
quack who is no doubt making claims in 
terms of Emmel’s so-called therapy . . . 

It may be of interest to you to know 
that the case of the 8-year-old girl was 
definitely one of infectious mononucleosis 
and that she never had a leukemia. It is 
important that you comprehend, too, that 
leukemias are frequently forced into a 
chronic form by certain therapeutic meas- 
ures, particularly blood transfusions and 
X-ray treatments. 

LUCIEN Y. DYRENFORTH, M.D. 
Pathologist, St. Luke’s Hospital 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Dr. L. Y. Dyrenforth of St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital in Jacksonville, Fla., has forwarded 
me a copy of his letter to you .. . con- 
cerning a member of our faculty. In justice 
to Dr. M. W. Emmel, the gentleman in 
question, I take pleasure in enclosing a 
copy of our reply to Dr. Dyrenforth. 


J. J. TIGERT 
President 


University of Florida 
Gainesville, Fla. 


The following are excerpts from Presi- 
dent Tigert’s letter to Dr. Dyrenforth: 

During the recent meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of 
Science in Indianapolis, Ind., Dr. Emmel 
presented a paper entitled “Leukemia: Its 
Etiology, Nature, and Cure in Animals. 
Its Possible Relation to the Development 
of Specific Disease in the Human,” before 
the Section on Medical Sciences. 

The A.A.A.S. makes an award of $1,000 
each year for an outstanding paper on the 


entire program which included approxi- 
mately 1,500 papers on various subjects. 
The secretary of each section nominates 
the outstanding paper from his section. Dr. 
Emmel’s paper received the nomination of 
the secretary of the Section on Medical 
Sciences and was ranked in the top four 
and received consideration for the award. 

Dr. Emmel is a gentleman of retiring 
habits and not at all the publicity-seeking 
type. He is engaging in what is generally 
considered an important field of research. 
Whatever publicity ensued from the meet- 
ing of the A.A.A‘S. resulted from an inter- 
est in his presentation rather than any at- 
tempt on his part to publicize his work, 
and the title of his paper indicates that 
his research is that of a veterinarian and 
not a member of the medical profession. 

I regret that accounts of his paper have 
been misconstrued by you and _ possibly 
others as an attempt to involve himself 
in medical problems; this is far from the 
truth. Neither the dean of the Agricultural 
College and Experiment Station nor the 
administration of this university would 
permit any such tactics by members of our 
faculty. We cannot, however, nor do we 
wish to hamper members of our staff in 
honest pursuits and research; to do so 
would be the height of academic folly .. . 


In order to present both sides of the case, 
NeEwswEEK contrasted with Dr. Emmel’s 
statements the opinions of qualified physi- 
cians—opinions that directly contradicted 
Dr. Emmel’s researches. 





Little Outburst 


This is a little outburst from an aver- 
age person. My class consciousness isn’t 
very well developed; I have no prejudices 
that I know of. But there is one group 
that fills me with an explosive mixture of 
awe, amusement, anger, and apathy. I 
mean lawyers. 

These are the people who specialize in 
correct and incomprehensible English 
usage, who write the laws and then search 
for levers to twist them, who require 
fourteen foggy paragraphs to tell the 
voters they mustn’t whistle while shav- 
ing. This is the profession which has built 
up such a mountain of technicality, pro- 
cedure, and precedent that the Supreme 
Court of the United States needs thou- 
sands of words to record the simple fact 
that NRA or AAA is constitutional and/or 
vice versa. 

But to the point. The Science section 
of your Jan. 24 issue quotes one Sir 
Richard Paget, a British attorney, to the 
effect that “all spoken languages are ab- 
surdly primitive and unsystematic.” He 
implies that sign language is much more 
efficient. I hereby offer some practical ob- 
jections to speech by arm motion: 

I1—How would one converse in the 
dark? By daubing the arms with phos- 
phorescent paint? 


>= 


2—Picture a cheering football crowd 
The mayhem would be terrific. 

3—For the sake of argument, let’s ¢op. 
cede that senators would voluntarily stil 
their own voices. One filibuster like this 
anti-lynching affair would kill them off by” 
the dozen. And the government probably | 
would have to set up a pension fund {or 
muscle-bound ex-Congressmen. 

4—Movies and the radio would reyer | 
to silence. ' 

On second thought, Sir Richard’s pro. 
posal does seem like a good idea. Hoy. 
ever, I suspect no one cares much, Jus 
let it go. 








HOWARD J. MORAN 
New York City 





Assurance 
Thanks for so succinctly and accurately 
presenting the Von Starhemibergs’ mar. 
riage-annulment facts in your Jan. 17 issue 
[Letters]. The Catholic Church asks only 
for fairness and justice in the presentation 
of church news. 
Honest and unbiased reporting of this 
type is an assurance to your readers that 
the same care is given to the presentation 
of current events of a more secular nature. 
GEORGE A. DUNNING 
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Boston, Mass. 


Idea 

Just a Svuacestion: John L. Lewis 
claims a membership in the C.1.O. and his 
other organizations of about 4,000,000 
members. 

In his organization must be some of the 
smartest minds of the automobile indus. 
try. They are the ones that have helped to 
make this industry what it is today: office 
men, factory managers, foremen, tool and 
diemakers, chemists, inventors, bodymak- | 
ers, in fact all classes of high-class me- 
chanics, along with the common laborer— 
in fact all the different kinds of brains that 
have been used in all the different branches 
of the automobile industry. 

Why doesn’t Mr. Lewis make an asses 
ment of $10-each against his 4,000,000 
members and start an automobile factory 
of their own with Mr. Lewis as manager’ 

They would have 40 millions in cash asa 
capital to start with, which is from 40 to 
100 times larger than some of the other 
companies had at the beginning. 

There are several vacant plants that | 
know of, that are suitable for this kind o 





work, located here in Detroit and can be 
obtained with very little effort. 

Then when a few of the men wanted to 
strike, they could go to work for Mr. Lewis 
instead of shutting down all the rest of the 
plants. 

They could run their own business, se! 
their own wages, work as long or as short 
hours as they wanted to, and in fact they f 
could do anything that they wanted "y 
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HOW TO WIN FRIENDS 


wv INFLUENCE PEOPLE 


said: “The ability to deal with people 

is as purchasable a commodity as 
sugar or coffee. And I will pay more for 
that ability than for any other under the 
sun.” 


Wouldn’t you suppose every college 
would conduct practical courses to develop 
this “highest-priced ability under the sun’’? 
To our knowledge, none has. 


Ji D. ROCKEFELLER, SR., once 


How to develop that ability is the sub- 
ject of Dale Carnegie’s book. 


A few years ago Chicago University and 
the United Y.M.C.A. Schools made a sur- 
vey to find the prime interest of adults. The 
survey took two years, cost $25,000. It indi- 
cated that their first interest is health—their 
second, how to understand and get along 
with people; how to make people like you; 
how to win others to your way of thinking. 


Wouldn’t you suppose that after the mem- 
bers of this survey committee had decided to 
give such a course, they could readily have 
found a practical textbook? They searched 
diligently—yet could find none suitable. 


The book they were looking for has now 
been published. Almost overnight it be- 
came a best seller. It is today the largest- 
selling book, excepting novels, in the 20th 
century! More than 760,000 copies have 
been sold to date! 


The Man Behind This Book 


This book is called How to Win Friends 
and Influence People—and is written by 
the one man perhaps better qualified to 
write it than anyone else. 


Dale Carnegie is the man to whom the 
big men of business come for practical 
guidance on getting along with people 
successfully. During the last 26 years he 
has trained more than 22,000 business and 
professional men and women—among them 
some of the most famous in the country. 


When he conducts his course on Public 
Spealsing and How to Influence People in 
the baliroom of the Hotel Commodore, or 
The Pennsylvania, or the Hotel Astor (the 
second largest hall in New York) the place 
is packed to capacity. Large organizations 
—such as New York Telephone Co., West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and others listed elsewhere on this 
page—have had this training conducted by 
Mr. Carnegie in their own offices for their 
members and executives. 


This book grew out of that vast laborato- 
ty of experience. As the panel above shows, 
it is as practical as 26 years’ success with 
the problems of thousands in all walks of 
life can make it. 


The Case of Michael O'Neil 


Michael O’Neil lives in New York City. 
He first got a job as a mechanic. When he 
g0t married he needed more money. So he 


‘tried to sell automobile trucks. But he was 


a terrible flop. 









“wa More than 760,000 peo- 
ple have already in- 
vested in this book. And out 


of its practical pages they have 
received how-to-do-it help that 
is daily opening up to them new 
avenues to happiness and un- 
dreamed-of success. 





> THIS IS A BIG BOOK 
= OF THIRTY-SEVEN 
CHAPTERS, INCLUDING: 


The Big Secret of Dealing with People 

Six Ways to Make People Like You In- 
stantly 

An Easy Way to Become a Good Conver- 
sationalist 

A Simple Way to Make a Good First Im- 
pression 

How to Interest People 

Twelve Ways to Win People to Your Way 
of Thinking 

A Sure Way of Making Enemies—and 
How to Avoid It 

The Safety Valve in Handling Complaints 

How to Get Cooperation 

The Movies Do It, Radio Does It, Why 

Don’t You Do It? 

Nine Ways to Change People Without Giv- 
ing Offense or Arousing Resentment 

How to Criticize—and Not Be Hated for It 

How to Spur Men on to Success 

Making People Glad to Do What You Want 

Letters That Produce Miraculous Results 

Seven Rules for Making Your Home Life 
Happier 











An inferiority complex was eating his 


heart out. On his way to see any prospect, 
he broke out into a cold sweat. Before he could 
get up courage to open an office door, he had to 
walk past it half a dozen times. 


When he finally got in, he would invariably 
find himself antagonizing, arguing. Then he 
would get kicked out—never knowing quite why. 


He was such a failure he decided to go back 
to work in a machine shop. Then one day he re- 
ceived a letter inviting him to attend the open- 
ing session of a Dale Carnegie course. 


"It may do you some good, Mike, 
God knows you need it" 








DALE CARNEGIE 


Dale Carnegie is the man the men of business come to 
for practical instruction in getting along with people 
During the last 26 years, he has trained more than 
22,000 business and professional men-—-more than 
any other living man. 

Large organizations such « 


Brooklyn Chamber of 
Commerce 
Philadelphia Chamber of 


ommerce 
Philadelphia Electric Co. 
Philadelphia Gas Works 


Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co. 
New York Telephone Co. 
Bell Telephone Co. of 
Pennsylvania 
American Institute of 


0. 
Electrical Engineers, Carrier Engineering 


New York orp. 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Philadelphia Association 
Co., New York — of Life Underwriters 
have had this training conducted in their own offices 

for their executives. 
This book is a direct result of Dale Carnegie’s ex 
perience, the only working manual of its kind ever 
written to help people solve their daily problems in 
human relationships. 











SEND NO MONEY 


Try Dealing THIS WAY with People— 
for Just FIVE Days! 


This book is aueeping the country. It is on 
every best-seller list. It is the largest-selling 
book of non-fiction of the 20th century! 


When you get your copy, simply read it; there 
are no “exercises” to practice. Then try for five 
days Dale Carnegie’s simple method of dealing 
with people. ge for yourself, in your daily 
life, how easily whatever you do, say, or write 
can win the friendship and hearty cooperation of 
others—instead of arousing resentment, friction, 
or no action at all. 





He didn’t want to go—was 
afraid he would be out of place. 
But his despairing wife made 


ONLY 


him, saying, “It may do you 
some good, Mike, God knows 
you need it.” 


He went to the meeting. Then 
he attended every other meet- 
ing of the course. He lost his 
fear, learned how to talk con- 
vincingly, how to make people 
like him at once, how to win 
friends and influence others. 


to keep it! 


$16 


IF you decide 








Today Michael O’Neilisa star 
salesman for one of the country’s 
largest manufacturers of motor trucks. His income 
has skyrocketed. Last year at the Hotel Astor, he 
stood before 3,800 people and told a rollicking story 
of his achievements. Few professional speakers 
could have equalled his confidence,or his reception. 


Michael O’Neil’s problem was exactly the 
same as that of thousands in other fields—the 
fundamental one of getting along with people. 
He is just one example of what Dale Carnegie’s 
help has meant to more than 22,000 others in all 
types of endeavor. What Dale Carnegie has done 
for them he can do for you. Look at the chapter 
headings. They indicate the amount of hard- 
hitting, priceless information this book contains. 
But the subject is so intensely important that we 
say, look at this book without obligation. Then 
decide whether or not you want to own it. 


It is not necessary to send any money now. 
You may pay for “How to Win Friends and 
Influence People’’ when it is delivered—with 
the definite understanding that its price of 
only $1.96 will be refunded to you if you wish 
it. If this book does what we claim, it will 
mean more to you than ANY book you have 
ever read. If it doesn’t, we do not want you 
to keep it. Mail this coupon at once. 


SIMON and SCHUSTER, Dept. C-382, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 





SIMON and SCHUSTER, Publishers 
Dept. C-382, 386 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 


Please send me How to Win Friends and Influence 
People. 1 will pay postman only $1.96 plus few cents 
postage charges. It is undersiood that I may read it 
for 5 days and return it for refund if I then feel that it 


does not in every way live up to the claims made for it 
Name 

Address 

State 


City 


0 


NOTE 


Check here if you prefer to enclose $1.96 WITH this 
coupon: in that case WE wil! pay the postage. Same re 
fund privilege applies, of course. 


If resident of N. Y. City add 4c for City Sales Tax. 


’ a@@eGeeaeeeaaaaaagagun 
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"HE PRODIGAL PARENTS will 


make wonderful sniping 
for the Party-Liners who do 
the book reviewing for most 
American newspapers; but no 
intelligent reader can afford 
to miss its robust, acute, and 
brilliant satire on the current 
American stupidity which is 
variously known as Parlor 
Socialism, Pink Liberalism, 
and Progress Toward Utopia.” 
—THE AMERICAN MERCURY 


America’s New Best-Seller 
$2.50 Everywhere. Doubleday, Doran 











HAVE YOU THE LATEST 


BOUND VOLUME OF NEWSWEEK? 


See page 36 for details and order coupon 
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Commemoration Edition 


SWEDENBORG 


LIFE AND TEACHING 
By Ceorge Trobridge 





Prepared in commemoration of the 


250th 


Anniversary of the birth of 


EMANUEL SWEDENBORG 
now being celebrated 
throughout the world. 
A book of 348 pages, hand- 
somely bound in semi-limp 
imitation leather covers, 
gilt lettering and rounded 
corners. 25 cents postpaid; 

paper edition 10c. ‘Heaven and Hell’’ 

by Emanuel Swedenborg, 5 cents post- 
paid (mailing cost). Address: 


SWEDENBORG FOUNDATION, Inc. 











~ _ 5 East 42nd Street, New York 
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even strike and shut the plant down, and 
they could even occupy their own plant 
while they were on a strike and destroy 
their own property. 
CLARENCE J. STOCKWELL 
Detroit, Mich. 





‘Left’ 


There are many things I like about 
NEWSWEEK, as my subscription makes 
obvious .. . But I really intended to write 
about Newsweek’s clever and revealing 
ambiguities, especially in picture captions. 
A classic example which slew me was the 
word (LEFT) on the Jan. 17 front cover. 
At first glance you see that Justice Suther- 
land is seated “left” in the picture; then 
the other meaning clicks as you remember 
that he also “left” the supreme bench. It 
is the first time I ever gave that little in- 
significant word a second thought. 

H. E. BARNES 

Westover, Pa. 





‘Sloops’ 

In your issue of Jan. 24 on page 23, 
where you discuss the visit of U.S. naval 
vessels to Singapore, you state that in ad- 
dition to other ships, the American Far 
East naval force will consist of “three 
sloops.” A sloop is usually considered as a 
single-masted rigged sailing vessel, and if 
you will further investigate,- we do not 
have any such type vessels stationed in 
Asiatic waters. You probably are referring 
to gunboats, such as the Asheville and 
Tulsa. 

THEODORE N. SILBERSTEIN 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mr. Silberstein is right. Newsweek fol- 
lowed the habit of Far Eastern correspond- 
ents in using the British Navy term 
“sloop” for the vessels the American Navy 
calls gunboats. 





Non-drinking Drivers 

One of the oldest and wealthiest insur- 
ance companies in England, the Eagle Star 
Insurance Co., with assets of over 25 mil- 
lion pounds ($125,000,000), has just an- 
nounced that motorists who are pledged 
total abstainers will be given a discount 
on their premiums of 10 per cent, because, 
as they state, they are satisfied that, other 
things being equal, the abstainer is a better 
risk for insurance purposes than the 
drinker. 

The insurance company came to this de- 
cision after a long and careful investigation 
of the relation of alcohol to road accidents 
and the driver’s efficiency. Moreover, they 
found that in Norway and Sweden insur- 
ance companies were either catering ex- 
clusively to abstaining motorists or divid- 
ing them into a separate class with a lower 
premium, and the experience of these com- 


Ke 


panies proved conclusively that the nop. 
drinkers were less prone to accidents ay 
the claims made upon the companie,’ 
funds were less. 

Why wouldn’t it be a good thing to ap. 
ply this principle in the United States: 
Should not the motorist who drives care. 
fully and never takes a drink pay a lowe; 
premium than the drinking driver? Why 
should the careful driver pay for the drink. 


er’s recklessness? An investigation by the 


coroner of Cuyahoga County, Ohio, eo). 
taining the city of Cleveland, covering 
every traffic death during eight months 
showed that alcohol was a factor in 565 
per cent of all such cases. Dr. Herma 
Heise of Milwaukee, in a study made fo; 
the Committee on Tests for Intoxicatioy 
for the Street and Traffic Highway sectioy 
of the National Safety Council, reported 
that, of 119 consecutive accident cases, 6) 
per cent of them were caused by drinking, 
but only 19 per cent of that 60 per cent 
were sufficiently drunk for juries to cop- 
vict. The other 41 per cent were not » 
noticeably intoxicated that juries woul 
convict them, although they had caused an 
accident. It is this group of sub-intoxicated 
drivers who are the great menace on the 
highways. Why should the total abstainer 
be penalized for losses caused by the 
drinkers? 

R. I. GRINDELL 

Westerville, Ohio 


Beginning Feb. 1, 38 insurance com- 
panies will reward careful drivers. As te- 
ported in Newsweek, Jan. 3, these com- 
panies will refund 15 per cent of the pre- 
mium each year to such policyholders a 
file no accident claims during the year. 


Hearing Fish 

I was quite amused last night over the 
story related on page 26—NEWwSsWEEK, Jan 
24—re Dr. Von Frisch’s discovery that fish 
can hear by punching their eyes out. | 
think he should be prosecuted by human 
law. 

Sixty years ago a Dutchman by name 
G. W. Forb, a rice farmer in the South, had 
a large lake . . . stocked with carp and 
trout. He called them up each day by us 
ing a small silver bell attached to the side 
of his skiff . . . the fish came as a drove 





of swine or seals and devoured the musi 


as he threw it overboard—would strike an! 
plunge like beasts . . . I have aided ... 
in feeding . . . fish in Atkins lake . 
used a gong attached to the feed boat 
There are quite a few fish that follow boats 
and skiffs, and race boats, and make audi- 
ble sounds: the drove makes a deep buz 
as a beetle under a can . . . No doubt 
there’s some conversation between things 
under water else they would not spawn and 
reproduce. 
G. M. BROUCH 


Coalgate, Okla. 
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“Gee, Mom, Were They All Poor People?’ 


“Not exactly poor, Bobby. They had money. But they didn’t have all the 
nice things that we have—such as a radio, and electric lights, and a vacuum 
cleaner. You see, they didn’t have electricity, or automobiles, or airplanes. 
Most of those things hadn’t even been invented.” 


VEN as late as 1900, only one American 
home in every seven had a bathtub; one 
in 13 had a telephone; one home in 30 had 
electric lights. There were only 8000 automo- 
biles. Manufactured products were scarce and 


expensive. 


Today there are 20 million bathtubs, 18 million 
telephones, 22 million wired homes, 25 mil- 


lion automobiles, and millions of other manu- 


factured products which were unheard of in 
1900 but are now plentiful and sell at a fraction 
of their former cost. 

General Electric scientists and engineers, by 
applying electrical methods to the tasks of in- 
dustry, have helped to provide us with the 
many products that contribute to our comfort 
and convenience, and to the hundreds of serv- 


ices which we enjoy today. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 


for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Listen to the G-E radio program, with Phil Spitainy and his all-girl orchestra, Mondays, 9:30 P.M., EST, NBC Red Network 
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The Periscope 








What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 


o~errrr 





Showdown on Japan 


Behind Ambassador Grew’s protest to 
Japan last fortnight—about the strongest 
note the U.S. has sent a foreign govern- 
ment since the World War—was a mass of 
detailed reports received by the State De- 
partment from its own authoritative 
sources. The information revealed that 
looting, rape, and other atrocities by Japa- 
nese soldiers are far more general than 
news dispatches indicate, that troops in 
occupied cities (except Shanghai) are 
completely out of hand. All indications are 
that the State Department, acting in ac- 
cord with Britain, is getting set for a real 
showdown on the Japanese Government’s 
ability to control its troops. 


War on Berle 


Last week’s reports that A. A. Berle Jr. 
might be named Assistant Secretary of 
State provoked a strange event. Newspaper 
correspondents at the State Department 
went into a war council and agreed that, 
whatever Berle’s abilities, they didn’t like 
him and didn’t consider him the man for 
the job. They named a spokesman to call 
on Under-Secretary Sumner Welles, Berle’s 
reputed backer, and serve notice that the 
correspondents, to a man, wouldn’t coop- 
erate with Berle and might even war on 
him openly if he’s appointed. 


Wallace vs. Congress 


There'll be a hot row between Secretary 
of Agriculture Wallace and Congress soon 
aiter the conference report on the Farm 
Bill is approved. The fight, going on under- 
cover for several weeks, springs from the 
reluctance of Wallace’s department to put 
certain features of the bill into operation 
this year—particularly the farm-acreage 
allotments on cotton. Agriculture Depart- 
ment experts weren’t called into consulta- 
tion by the conference committee consider- 
ing the bill. 








McNutt for President 


Benina the sudden plane dash of Philip- 
pine High Commissioner McNutt to Wash- 
ington is much more than meets the eye. 
Following the precise pattern forecast here 
last November, McNutt is returning os- 

(No part of this 


tensibly to report on Japanese troubles in 
the islands but actually to launch his own 
Presidential boom. Receptions in Washing- 
ton and Indiana will start the ball rolling. 
Meanwhile, Frank McHale, McNutt’s own 
Jim Farley in Indiana, is doing intensive 
organization work. Amid all the bustle, 
political students concede McNutt about a 
5% chance of ever reaching the White 
House. Note, however, that friends of 
Senator Minton, who now backs McNutt, 
are starting a Minton-for-President drive. 


Capital Table Talk 


Current conversation’ among informed 
Washingtonians: The way Herman Oli- 
phant, Treasury general counsel and 
father of many New Deal tax ideas, has 


lost caste in the administration while 
Under-Secretary Magill’s influence has 
mounted ... The “inside talk” that Sec- 


retary Morgenthau, in going after bank 
holding companies, has in mind the First 
Security Corp. of Ogden, Utah, originally 
organized by Morgenthau’s hot rival, Fed- 
eral Reserve Chairman Eccles . . . The 
way Secretary Ickes has put himself still 
further in the Roosevelt doghouse by 
rowing with Under-Secretary Charlie 
West. a White House favorite. 


Labor Lines 


During the A.F. of L. Council meeting 
at Miami, suspicions focused on the fact 
that Sidney Hillman, Lewis’ right-hand 
man in the C.1.0., was registered at one 
of the beach hotels; actually he was there 
recovering from pneumonia Con- 
sensus of informed labor students is that 
the Progressive Miners haven’t much 
chance of escaping that $117,000 damage 
judgment handed down in East St. Louis 
Federal Court; C.L.O. is hoping the judg- 
ment will wreck the Progressives , 
There will be a drive in the Virginia 
Legislature to modify the state’s drastic 
anti-lynching law because it is being 
used to impose severe sentences on labor 
pickets. 


Maritime Quiet 


In private, C.1.0. leaders make no 
bones about their disappointment at the 
failure of last week’s San Francisco con- 
ference to bring about “one big union” 
for all ship and dock workers on the Coast. 
As a result, Harry Bridges and kindred 
“direct actionists” will slip into the back- 
ground for a while, and less militant fig- 
ureheads will take the lead in a campaign 
to woo public favor and wean away 
Lundeberg’s following. 


Trivia 

Ambassador Kennedy is thinking seri- 
ously of abandoning the custom of present- 
ing American women at the Court of St. 
James’s—long a nuisance to both court 
and embassy .. . Through a typographical 
slip, hand-out copies of Senator Burke’s 
attack on the NLRB called it a “grossly 
impartial agency”... When the government 
asked for bids on a cement contract, each 
of 40 companies quoted a price of precisely 
$17,148.60 . Jimmy Roosevelt’s new 
aide at the White House is the young and 
able James Rowe: Rowe’s wife used to 
work in John L. Lewis’ office and is a good 
friend of Lewis’ daughter. 





Italian Loan Vetoed 


‘te Mussolini emissaries have been 
making strenuous efforts to float a short- 
term loan in London after a similar effort 
in the U.S. failed. English bankers were 
willing to advance the small amount asked 
as a starter ($10,000,000 to $20,000,000) 
but checked with the Treasury and the 
Foreign Office. Whitehall turned thumbs 
down: it still wants to use possible finan- 
cial assistance as a political card in bar- 
gaining with Italy. 


Bogus Scareheads 


Don’t put any stock in the wild but re- 
current reports that Mussolini intends to 
make a grab at France’s maritime Alps 
province in March, that Hitler plans a 
simultaneous blow at Austria or Czecho- 
slovakia, or that Mussolini is pressuring 
Japan to divert the British Fleet from the 
Mediterranean about the same time by 
striking at Hong Kong. While current 
diplomacy abroad is conducted in absolute 
secrecy, these major facts have leaked 
through reliable sources: (1) the Duce 
plans his biggest effort in Spain about 
March; (2) Hitler will spring no “Saturday 
surprises” while German rearmament is 
being rushed; (3) Britain’s “routine” navy 
moves in the Mediterranean (ostensibly 
for regular maneuvers and for reinforcing 
the piracy patrol) are actually aimed at 
establishing a permanent stranglehold on 
all strategic points there. 


German Labor Shortage 


Though Berlin is keeping it quiet, a 
serious shortage of skilled labor threatens 
achievement of the Reich’s four-year self- 
sufficiency aims. With thousands of work- 
ers tied up in the army and in military la- 
bor camps, and with insufficient technical 
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experts to head the enlarged munitions 
plants and naval construction works, it’s 
likely the German arms race will have to 
slow down. 


Seandinavian Alliance? 


Recent European events, especially the 
continued lessening of League influence, 
have led the Scandinavian countries to 
consider a military alliance. Though it’s 
not admitted officially, much correspond- 
ence on the subject has passed between 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden—with 
Denmark (closest to Germany) taking the 
initiative. It’s noteworthy that Sweden, 
traditionally against any military tie-up, is 
taking the plan seriously. Main purpose 
of the proposal pact is to achieve a so- 
lidarity that will help the small powers to 
stay out of European wars. 


Hitler Reversal 


Don’t be surprised if Hitler about-faces 
and quietly stops persecuting the Catho- 
lics. There won’t be any dramatic an- 
nouncements, but little more is likely to 
be heard of the “immorality” prosecu- 
tions. The Nazis failed to make a case 
against most of the accused priests, and 
Mussolini has been pressuring Hitler to 
make peace with the Catholics before the 
Fiihrer visits Rome in the spring. Inci- 
dentally, the Pope will avoid the embar- 
rassment of a formal call from Hitler by 
being absent from Rome. 


Balbo Problem 


Some Fascist officials fear Italo Balbo 
may soon again become one of Mussolini’s 
most serious problems. The aviator—re- 
fusing to let his “exile” (as Governor of 
Libya) interfere with his ambitions to be 
Italy’s next dictator—flies from Tripoli to 





Rome almost weekly and thus keeps his. 


political fences in repair. Incidentally, he’s 
being credited with doing a first-rate or- 
ganization job in the colony. A good guess 
is that Mussolini will try to ship him to 
Ethiopia after he outlives his usefulness as 
Governor—and after Ethiopia is further 
pacified. 


Foreign Notes 


Miniature films of the Windsor wedding 
are still in great demand for private show- 
ing in Britain; despite strong opposition 
the regular film will finally be released next 
month Intimates say that Belgians 
who expect King Leopold HII to remarry 
have a long, long wait ahead .. . Italy is 
overrun with German tourists as never be- 
fore but is far from delighted; the Nazi 
government permits the travelers to spend 
only 400 marks a month . . . Asvero 
Gravelli, fanatic Fascist editor, is back in 
Mussolini’s graces after making good in 
Spain; he’d been recalled as editor of the 
Impero, and shunned by fellow Fascists, 
because during battles in Ethiopia he was 


found quaking with fear miles behind his 
own division . . . There is little basis for 
the widespread belief that Prince Ernst 
Riidiger von Starhemberg is through with 
Austrian politics; he'll probably return to 
an official position before summer. 





Bank Reform Delay 


Dont look for Congressional action 
this session on the much-publicized legis- 
lation to abolish bank holding companies. 
A bill bearing administration approval 
will be introduced, perhaps by Senator 
Glass, and hearings probably will be held. 
But the subject embraces too many com- 
plications to permit the present dilatory 
and argumentative Congress to dispose of 
it before members are overcome by the 
yearning to get home and prepare for fall 
elections. 


New Products 


Glassmakers have begun producing a 
new plate glass with a claimed strength 
and flexibility about five times that of 
normal plate; when and if shattered, it 
breaks into blunt fragments, not splinters 

.. A new “nipper” for cutting the steel 
strapping on shipments (always a_nui- 
sance) is so inexpensive that it can be 
attached to each crate sent out ... And 
now an inventor has developed a process 
for trade-marking sausage skins from the 
inside to stymie crooked butchers who 
label inferior sausages with rubber stamps. 


Anthracite Solution 


The Earle proposal that the govern- 
ment purchase Pennsylvania hard-coal 
mines won’t get anywhere. Best infor- 
mation is that Washington will move to 
expand the field of the National Bitumi- 
nous Coal Commission (to be reorganized 
anyway), giving it regulatory powers over 
the entire anthracite industry. 


Business Footnotes 


The Leviathan will be followed to the 
scrap piles by other famous U.S. ships; a 
representative of British metal interests 
has been in Washington dickering for the 
George Washington, the Mount Vernon, 
and the Monticello ... A Commerce De- 
partment survey, soon to be published, 
puts 1937 installment sales at about 12% 
of total retail trade . Creditable re- 
ports indicate that next fall one of the 
bigger auto companies will enter the ultra- 
low-price field now occupied solely by 
Willys. 





Entertainment Lines 


The first of the Toscanini symphony 
broadcasts drew just 800 fan letters (Kate 
Smith, among others, claims 10,000 a 


—. 
week) . . . A new motion-picture ente. 
prise plans production of four all-Negry 
pictures this year . . . Usually good-na. 
tured about references to his big ears 
Clark Gable was irked when a movie - q 
ecutive seriously suggested, as a final shot § yOL 
for the new picture “Test Pilot,” a close. 7 
up of Gable’s head and ears with the head | 
fading out and the ears flapping aWay 
into space . . . Theodore Dreiser, peeved 
over Hollywood’s treatment of his “Ameri. 
can Tragedy,” is talking of setting up 4 
special company to produce his works, 
beginning with “Sister Carrie” and “The 
Genius.” 


= 


— 


U.S.-British Broadcasts 


British officials are angling for an agree. 
ment with the U.S. to extend Anglo-Amer. 
ican propaganda via the radio. In retum 
for rebroadcast of American programs, the 
British want U'S. stations to relay English 
broadcasts throughout North and South 
America. Programs would include political 
talks, as well as the present travel prope- 
ganda and entertainment. 





Monster Plane 


The Army Air Corps will deny it, but 
their engineers are now supervising com- 
pletion of the biggest and most formidable 
military airplane in the world. If the plane 
lives up to specifications, it will exceed 300 
miles an hour with a full load. It'll carry | 
four l-inch, rapid-fire cannon and four or | 
five machine guns (.30 and .50 caliber) , be- 
sides a full load of bombs. Constructed in | gn 
strictest secrecy, the plane will soon b> | _ 
ready for flight tests. inN 





tO 


Doubled Air Corps As! 
Before echoes of the President's rearma- —s 
ment message fade away, watch for an- | Poeeie 
nouncement soon of plans to double the a 
Army Air Corps personnel. A recent survey paar 2 
showed the corps has just about encugh “ma 
men to make up one crew for each fighting Pivas 
craft. In case of war, this would mean that is i 
planes would have to be laid up half the | aa 
time, while crews rested. a 
possil 

—or | 

Missing Persons he 
Oscar (Happy) Felch, outfielder for the from 
Chicago White Sox who was barred from gover 
professional baseball for life after the } as w 
“Black Sox” scandal of 1919, now runs a § count 
Milwaukee tavern, most popular resort § end h 
of the city’s sports element . . . Bert of op 
Acosta, co-pilot on Byrd’s 1927 trans futur 
atlantic flight who was known as the§ baffle 





“Peck’s Bad Boy of aviation” and who F Die 
flew for the Spanish loyalists for a spell | 
last year, designs planes for a manufac: | Aft 


turer: lives quietly in New York with his rubbi 
two daughters . . . William Farnum, stat lin R 
of silent films (including “DuBerry” and, Warn 
“Woman of Passion”) is now playing bit In re 
roles in pictures; says: “It’s an actor's | Vane 
religion to stay with the game.” | the 
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President Seems to Count 
on Recession Righting Itself 


in Next Month or Two 


As recession fever has increased in Wash- 
ington, even normally friendly commenta- 
lors have become openly worried over the 
President’s course. In his syndicated col- 
umn, Raymond Clapper counseled: “This 
would be a good time for President Roose- 
velt to stop and count ten .. .” John T. 
Flynn, writing in the liberal New Republic, 
concluded: “We have on our hands now a 
frustrated Messiah. No human being can 
possibly tell in what direction he will jump 
—or how far.” 

Last week the President appeared far 
from ready to leap. On questions of the 
government’s relation to small business— 
as well as large—he seemed inclined to 
count ten, possibly to 100. By the week’s 
end his callers represented so wide a range 
of opinion that those seeking a clue to his 
future course found themselves completely 


baffled. 


Dismay 

After spending the previous ten days 
rubbing businessmen the right way, Frank- 
lin Roosevelt started off the week with a 
warning that Wall Street took as a kick. 
In response to a question submitted in ad- 
vance by one of his correspondent friends, 
the young and towering Fred Storm of 


International 


White House consultants: Pierce and Smith, stockbrokers; Jackson and Cohen, antitrusters 


Little Businessmen Called 
to Confer With Mr. Roosevelt 


the United Press, he read a_ written 
reply: * 

“IT am opposed to wage reductions be- 
cause the markets of American industry 
depend on the purchasing power of our 
working population . . . a mass production 
industry depends on volume for profits . . 
The only way to get volume up is to pro- 
duce goods for a price the public will pay 
... But that does not mean that such price 
reductions can come out of wages . . . In- 
dustrialists kill the goose which lays the 
golden egg when they cut wages and there- 
by reduce purchasing power. If industries 
reduce wages .. . they will be deliberately 
encouraging the withholding of buying.” 

Then came the threat: By cutting 
wages this winter, industry would force 
the government “to consider other means 
of creating purchasing power.” 

This was precisely the theme Herbert 
Hoover had preached in 1929-30. Moreover 
it duplicated the song of present-day labor 
leaders (in fact, the day of the President’s 
statement, John L. Lewis again sounded 
off against wage cuts). But to Wall Street 
it was a blow. 

Stocks dropped one to seven points. 
Businessmen rushed to complain that the 
government’s tax on undistributed profits 
had taken from industry the cushion that 





*A rare Roosevelt procedure, probably re- 
sulting from his belief that the press had grossly 
misinterpreted his offhand statement about 
holding companies a fortnight earlier. 





Underwood & Underwood 


once enabled it to keep wages up and op- 
erate at a loss during recessions. 


Procession 
Through the week a strange assortment 
of callers paraded across the checkered 
floor that leads to Mr. Roosevelt’s office. As 
a luncheon guest came the Republican 
Senator from Idaho—William E. Borah, 
enemy of monopolies and sponsor of the 
pending Borah-O’Mahoney Bill for Fed- 
eral licensing of corporations. As he came 
out of the White House he had nothing to 
say,except that chances of an administration 
trust-busting drive seemed “very good.” 
As if in deliberate contrast, the President 
then conferred with E. A. Pierce, New York 
stockbroker, and Ben Smith, known as the 
“biggest short trader” in Wall Street. 
Among other consultants were the leaders 
of the trust-busting school of Roosevelt 
advisers, Robert Jackson and Benjamin 
Cohen. And so on all week. He bluntly 
stated that he had no faith in monopolies 
or monopolistic agreements—because 
“government regulation tends too fre- 
quently to pass under the control of those 
who are supposed to be regulated.” 
Other events added to the confusion. In 
a New York speech, Donald Richberg, ex- 
NRA head who has been consulting fre- 
quently with Mr. Roosevelt, called for the 
near-opposite of tighter antitrust laws. 
Congress, he szid, should enact legisla- 
tion telling businessmen how far they can 
go without encountering government in- 
terference; it should set up a government 
agency to judge the merits and legality of 
cooperative industrial programs _ before 
such programs are put into operation. 
Many, noting the frequency of Rich- 
berg’s talks with the President, concluded 
he spoke the Executive’s mind. Next day 
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proved the assumption wrong. At Syra- 
cuse, hobert Jackson—who has been at 
the White House just as often as Rich- 
berg—thumped with renewed vigor for a 
wholesale trust-busting campaign. 


‘Little Men’ 

As if purposely delaying a decision until 
all possible evidence was in, the President 
scheduled for this week a conference with 
the nation’s so-called small businessmen. 
The invitation list of 500 was made up 
principally of men who at some time or 
another had written or wired the govern- 
ment with suggestions on economic policy. 
A few were invited at the instance of their 
Congressmen. 

If the system of selection assured a fairly 
New Dealish group, it also made for a 
freakish assembly. One of those invited, 
Robert J. Kaempfer of New York, at first 
sent regrets: the 45 cents a day he gets 
on relief wouldn’t permit a Washington 
trip. He had borrowed the 38 cents to wire 


Newsphotos’ 


‘Little Fellow’: President 
Roosevelt invited ‘small business- 
men’ to come and tell him their 
economic troubles. By lot, News- 
WEEK selected a name from the 
Eastern guest list. The choice: Jack 
Meilman, 34, New York clothing 
manufacturer. Meilman lives in 
Brooklyn with his wife, Rebecca, 
and daughters, Annette, 7, and Ju- 
dith, 3. Specializes in boys’ suits 
and overcoats, employs about a 
dozen men directly, grosses about 
$450,000 in a good year. Says he is 
nonpartisan, open-minded about 
labor, and regards the President as 
‘a wonderful compromiser.’ Thinks 
small business should get more con- 
sideration. Of the recession: It was 
precipitated by sectional competi- 
tion. 


the President his previous offer of “valu- 
able assistance.” Sympathizers finally fi- 
nanced Mr. Kaempfer’s trip. 

Others on the list: Karl A. Crowley, 
Post Office Department solicitor; Norman 
Cousins, editor of Current History; also 
men whose _ businesses more than 
$1,000,000 a year. No conferee was invited 
from Republican Maine, only one each 
from Vermont and Kansas. 

Advanced plans called for two-day ses- 
sions in the Commerce Department audi- 
torium, familiar to some of the visitors 
from NRA days. When and if a composite 
picture should emerge from the confusion 
of opinions, a small committee would take 
it directly to the President. 


gross 


Significance--——- 


It has become reasonably clear that the 
President is not yet prepared to adopt any 
sweeping recovery program. Most of those 
who talked with him concluded he still 
hoped a healthy business rise in the next 





=—. 
month or two would make such a move Un 
necessary. At the same time, they believed 1 
he was laying the groundwork for possible 9 
action in case things do not improve, 

Indications are that that action, whey 
and if taken, might follow one of two Jing, 
or both: (1) some plan, not yet worked out 
in detail, for closer business-government eo. 
operation, with government representatives 
consulting with business leaders and ap. 
proving or disapproving agreements oy 
production, wages, etc.; (2) a resumption 
of “pump priming”—wholesale governmey} | 
spending to “get things going again.” 

Just now neither the public nor Congres 
is ready for such projects. Hence, the 
present policy is to stall, proceeding meap- 
while with minor spurs to business—grad. 
ually increasing relief spending, building 
of naval and merchant ships, government. 
sponsored housing, and a new system (now 
being worked out) of government-backed 
loans to small business. 
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West is Surprised 


Secretary of the Interior Harold Ickes 
never showed much fondness for Charles 
West, one of President Roosevelt's prot:- 
gés. Ickes’ coolness turned to active dislike 





two years ago when the President palmed 
West off on him as Under-Secretary of 
Interior, a job specially created by Con- 
gress at Mr. Roosevelt’s request. 

Since then West has continued to run 
miscellaneous errands for the President, 
chiefly liaison work between the White 
House and Congress. As a side line he 
feuded with Ickes. Specifically, West and 
Ickes took opposite views on the O’Ma- 
honey Sugar Act of 1937, the recent ap- 
pointment of Nathan Straus as Housing 
Administrator, and the question of whether 
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SS—— 
to lambast or mollify businessmen. In ad- 
dition, Ickes suspected that West had 
heen instrumental in holding up Senate 
confirmation of Ebert Burlew, whom Ickes 
wanted as his First Assistant Secretary. 

Last week West left Washington for a 
few days. Like an avenging Tartar, Ickes 
swept down on his office. Before he left, 
he had reduced West’s six-man staff to a 


President’s message to spring news of the 
latest and sharpest United States protest 
to Japan—a ten-day-old note recalling the 
list of Japanese offenses and broadly ques- 
tioning Tokyo’s good faith (see page 19). 

Hull was not the only missionary for 
bigger armaments. Aware that Franklin 
Roosevelt had sometimes overlooked the 
Army in his enthusiasm for the Navy, 





receptionist and one stenographer. First 
among the casualties was James A. 
Rohrer, West’s assistant and _ brother-in- 
law. 

Obviously surprised, West deferred com- 
ment. But his friends said: “Charles is 
looking around .. . for a more peaceful 


post.” 





‘Our Duty’, a Navy 


Second to None 


No member of President Roosevelt’s 
official family loves peace more dearly 
than Cordell Hull. But the Secretary of 
State has a limited patience, and events 
in the Far East have worn it thin. In re- 
cent months he has told dozens of friends 
that the United States must have far more 
armaments—especially naval armaments 
—to give tangible backing to a stiffer 
foreign policy. 

Hence, after President Roosevelt let it 
be known that he hoped to build up the 
Navy as never before, Hull’s friends 
weren’t surprised to find him in the role 
of a star salesman for the idea. 


Missionary Work 

Last week the Secretary hurried about 
the Capitol talking with key Senators. He 
described his visits as purely “social,” but 
correspondents knew he had_ probably 
been doing major missionary work—ham- 
mering home Big Navy arguments. 

Hull followed through with an astute 
piece of timing. He chose the eve of the 


Vosper Ltd. 


Demanded by Roosevelt: ‘Mosquitoes’ like Britain’s 48-knot torpedo boats, and more anti-aircraft guns 


Secretary of War Woodring and Chief of 
Staff Malin Craig shuttled across the 
street that separates the War Department 
and the White House Executive Offices. 

Time and time again they drummed into 
Presidential ears an earnest appeal to have 
their service included in the request for 
additional military dollars. They reminded 
Mr. Roosevelt that the Navy would get 
even many more millions than the $549,- 
227,842 (biggest appropriation since 1920) 
contained in the regular Navy Supply 
Bill, awaiting Senate action. Then they 
made five modest requests. The President 
agreed to four. 


‘Protection’ 

When the message finally went to 
Capitol Hill, its reception by the House, 
which had met an hour earlier than usual, 
contrasted sharply with the headlines it 
created. Only 43 of the 435 Representa- 
tives were seated when the clerk began 
sing-songing the message. A few late risers 
strolled in, but when the reading ended 
there was only a patter of applause. How- 
ever far-reaching, the message exceeded 
expectations neither in tone nor content. 

“Tt is an ominous fact,” Mr. Roosevelt 
observed, “that at least one-fourth of the 
world’s population is involved in merci- 
less, devastating conflict . . . Our national 
defense is, in the light of the increasing 
armaments of other nations, inadequate 
for purposes of national security .. . 

“It is our clear duty to further every 
effort toward peace, but at the same time 
to protect our nation. That is the pur- 
pose of these recommendations. Such pro- 
tection is and will be based not on aggres- 
sion but on defense.” 


Specifically, the President recommended: 

Ships: A 20 per cent increase in naval 
tonnage (two battleships and two cruisers 
to be started immediately, 43 others as the 
nation’s pocketbook permits) ; $15,000,000 
to be spent at once for “experimental” 
construction of new types of small vessels 
(including torpedo motorboats like those 
in Italy’s and Britain’s effective “mosquito 





Acme 


fleets”); 22 auxiliaries, notably seaplane, 
submarine, and destroyer tenders. 

Men: 1,025 additional naval line officers; 
$450,000 as a starter for building toward 
an Army enlisted reserve of 75,000 men. 

Guns: $8,800,000 (all but $2,000,000 of 
it to be appropriated immediately) for 
Army anti-aircraft guns, of which America 
has, although the fewest, the most effec- 
tive. 

Planes: 50 per cent increase in naval 
aircraft strength, raising proposed air- 
plane total from 1,910 to 3,000. 

Munitions: $2,000,000 to replenish Army 
ammunition, now so low that the War De- 
partment has been squelching all official 
comment on the subject. 

Materials: $6,080,000 (85,000,000 to be 
spent immediately) for equipment to 
manufacture Army munitions and sup- 
plies. 


Comment 
The President’s message won fairly 
unanimous Congressional approval. No 


one doubted he would get most of what 
he asked. Chronic Republican dissenters 
criticized the mainly for its 
vagueness, while Democrats voiced “full 
accord.” Notable exception: Rep. Maury 
Maverick of Texas, who bucked out of 
the administration corral with a yell that: 
“The New Deal seems to be riding horses 
in all directions and getting nowhere.” 
No sooner had the message been read 


message 


than Chairman Vinson of the House 
Naval Affairs Committee introduced a 


ready-made bill to carry out its recom- 
mendations and give the United States “a 
Navy second to none.” 


Championing the program this week at 
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the start of hearings before Representa- 
tive Vinson’s committee, Admiral William 
D. Leahy, Chief of Naval operations, said 
American naval expansion wouldn’t be 
necessary “if the treaties had been ad- 
hered to.” 


The Big Sticke--- 


The Roosevelt defense program seems 
likely to have these effects: 

On American foreign policy: By pro- 
viding for eventual construction of a navy 
only slightly smaller than Britain’s “rearm- 
ament” fleet and far ahead of other pow- 
ers’, it will supply the “big stick” essential 
to the much stiffer foreign policy which 
Roosevelt and Hull want to adopt. 

On the budget: Although the new bill 
authorizes expenditures of some $1,000,- 
000,000, this year’s extra appropriations will 
total only about $40,000,000—a negligible 
item in present-day budgets. 

On business: Main effect will be psycho- 
logical. Total navy steel orders this year 
won’t exceed two weeks’ average produc- 
tion of American steel mills. 

On Congress: The program will occasion 
very little delay in the present schedule; 
will probably be enacted by the end of 
this month. 





| 





Filibuster 


Wagner Is Unaware of What 


Every Senator Knows 


No Senator envied Robert Wagner last 
week. The New Yorker’s Housing Bill, 
looked on as a major spur to recovery, 
awaited final Senate action. But the 
Senate was helpless. Even though the 
Housing Bill was privileged business and 
could supersede though not displace the 
Anti-Lynch Bill on the calendar, Wagner 
hated to bring the bill before the cham- 
ber for fear that Anti-Lynch filibusterers 
would use it too as a means of stalling, 
which they had threatened to do more 
than once. 

Only other courses left Senator Wagner 
were to try for an immediate vote on the 
Anti-Lynch Bill (virtually an _ impossi- 
bility because of Southern opposition) , 
attempt to bring the bill up under a rule 
limiting debate, or else to agree to 
lay the measure aside until the Senate 
could dispose of the Housing conference 
report. 

As the week wore on, Wagner’s frown 
deepened. He well realized that, besides 


ee 


=== 


the Housing Bill, other items (Navy, Post 


Office, Treasury, and Independent Offices | 


appropriations) had piled up behind the 
filibuster and threatened to shoulder the 
Anti-Lynch Bill aside. Moreover, changes 
in the backstage temper of the Senate 
warned Wagner that the filibuster haq 


a 


undermined the moral support he had | 


been banking on. 

First, several Northern Democrats who 
had given the Anti-Lynch Bill lip service 
began expressing private doubts of jt 
legality and the wisdom of further op. 
centration of Federal power. 

Second, Franklin Roosevelt, who had 
never displayed any great enthusiasm for 
the measure, voiced annoyance at the 
Senate’s inaction. 

Third, it became clear to Wagner that 
whatever Republicans did vote for his 
measure would do so only in the hope of 
embarrassing the administration below the 
Mason-Dixon line. 

Sensing that such general indifference 
constituted a form of opposition, Wagner 


gloomily conferred with Majority Leader | 


Alben Barkley. After Tom Connally, field 
marshal of the filibuster, adroitly blocked 
their attempt to bring up the Housing Bil 
under restricted debate, Wagner an 














Newspotos 


Technique: Official rules forbid photographers to snap members in 
debate on the Senate floor. But Sen. Tom Connally, leader of the antt- 


lynch filibusterers, last week recognized a nationwide longing for 4 


glimpse at filibuster technique. He obliged camera men with all the mo- 
tions—getting his pre-session shave, leaving for the Senate ‘Chamber’ (in 


this case his office), then energetically demonstrating the stock filibuster 


gestures. 
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— 
Barkley tried a long shot: “closure,” lim- 
iting debate to one hour per Senator.* 

When the test vote came, final count 
showed that closure had lost, 51-37. 

Most observers read the Anti-Lynch 
Bill’s fate in a colloquy between Senators 
McKellar and Wagner. McKellar: “The 
Senator from New York knows his bill is 
beaten.” Wagner: “The Senator knows 
nothing of the sort.” McKellar: “Well, if 
the Senator doesn’t know it, he is about 
the only member of this body who 
doesn’t.” 

Monday Wagner apparently made it 
unanimous. Tired of bucking the fili- 
buster, he agreed to drop his Anti-Lynch 
Bill temporarily and the Senate took up 
the Housing Bill. 





Sterwer ‘Tires 


When Republican friends persuaded 
Frederick Steiwer of Portland, Ore., to run 
for the United States Senate in 1926, he 
confided enthusiastically that he planned 
to devote the rest of his life to public 
service. 

Once elected, the sturdy, hulking Ore- 
gonian got along well with his fellow Sena- 
tors. Yet, Washington dopesters soon be- 
gan to grouse that no one could predict 
which way Steiwer would vote. He thun- 
dered for economy, but demanded the 
veterans’ bonus. He voted for NRA, AAA, 
and the Labor Relations Act, yet staunchly 
opposed much milder Roosevelt reforms. 
Finally, in his famous “three-long-years” 
speech before the 1936 G.O.P. convention, 
he condemned the New Deal from AAA to 
SEC. Washington stamped him as a mild 


progressive, slightly bewildered by the 
times. 
Whether from bewilderment or other 


causes, Fred Steiwer last fall abruptly 
dropped his earlier ambition; he announced 
he wouldn’t seek reelection next fall. Last 
week, with equal abruptness, Steiwer re- 
signed from the Senate without even fin- 
ishing out his term. He cited poor health 
and a desire to return to law practice, but 
Washington guessed at a deeper reason: 
Bonneville Dam and other symbols of New 
Deal bounty would constitute tremendous 
obstacles for any Oregon Republican seek- 
ing office. 

To fill out Steiwer’s term, Gov. Charles 
H. Martin promptly appointed Alfred E. 
Reames, a 67-year-old Medford lawyer who 
promised not to seek reelection in the fall. 
A Democrat, Reames brings the Senate’s 
score to 77 Democrats, 15 Republicans— 
the most lopsided division in the Senate 
since 1869. 





*In 1917 the Senate included closure in its 
manual at Woodrow Wilson’s request. Since 
then it has refused to enforce closure six times, 
enforced it four times: in 1919 to halt debate 
on the treaty with Germany; in 1926 to close 
debate on the World Court, and twice, on rou- 
tine issues, in 1927. 





Newspio'o 


Show people attended a White House luncheon to push the President's 
anti-paralysis drive: (left to right) Florence Eldridge, Ken Murray, Pa- 
tricia Bowman, Joe E. Brown, Eleanor Powell, Ann Gillis, Mrs. Roose- 
velt, Fredric March, Tommy Kelly, Maria Gambarelli, Ray Bolger, Janet 
Gaynor, Tony Labriola, Vera Zorina, and Louise Fazenda. 


Infantile Paralysis 
President's Campaign Reaps 
a Harvest of Dimes and Dollars 


Toward midnight of Jan. 29, his 56th 
birthday eve, Franklin D. Roosevelt ex- 
cused himself from a party in honor of 
his “Cuff Link Club’”—close friends to 
whom he has given jewelry in recognition 
of their service to his career. From another 
room in the White House he addressed the 
nation over the air: 

“It was by united effort on a national 





Harris & Ewins 


One of the 50,000 daily dimes 


scale that tuberculosis has been brought 
under control; it was by united effort on 
a national scale that smallpox and diph- 
theria have been almost eliminated as 
dread diseases. 

“Today the major fight of medicine and 
science is being directed against two other 
scourges, the toll of which is unthinkably 
great—cancer and infantile paralysis.” 

From every corner of the country last 
week, funds piled up for the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. After 
an appeal originated by Eddie Cantor, 
later promoted on the radio by such stars 
as Rudy Vallee, Lawrence Tibbett, and 
Joe Penner, a bonanza of dimes over- 
whelmed the White House postal staff. 
The “dime” contributions, arriving at a 
rate of 50,000 a day, actually averaged 20 
cents each and included one check for 
$1,000. 

In 15,000 communities, merrymakers 
celebrated the President’s birthday. At $5 
the ticket, 5,000 New Yorkers danced in 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel to fourteen or- 
chestras; in Fessenden, N.D., citizens ral- 
lied to a box party; Navajo Indians held 
a “squaw dance” at Window Rock, Ariz. 
Elsewhere, noodle suppers, rodeos, church 
sociables, hot-dog roasts, and barbecues 
swelled the Foundation fund. 


Discovery 

Almost fourteen years ago, Roosevelt 
then a New York attorney with a reputa- 
tion as a wartime Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy, journeyed to an obscure Georgia 
town. The Warm Springs resort then con- 
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sisted of a rickety, three-story frame hotel, 
a few straggling cottages—and a swim- 
ming pool averaging a year-round tempera- 
ture of 89 degrees. 

For six weeks Mr. Roosevelt flexed and 
stretched his legs—crippled by infantile 
paralysis three years earlier—in the heal- 





ing waters. 

Next year Mr. Roosevelt returned to 
Georgia and experienced still greater re- 
lief. In 1927, using about two-thirds of 
his personal fortune, he bought the springs, 
the hotel, the cottages, and 1,200 acres of 
surrounding territory, and established 
Warm Springs Foundation as a non-profit 
corporation under New York State law. 

Others later aided in Mr. Roosevelt’s 
wholesale fight against the disease that 
had almost wrecked his career. In 1928 
John Raskob, then National Democratic 
Chairman, started a fund-raising drive to 
take over a major part of the investment 
in Warm Springs, so that its founder might 
feel free to run for the New York Gover- 
norship. 

Four years ago, on a suggestion made 
at a meeting of Mr. Roosevelt’s associates 
in Warm Springs, the President’s birthday 
became a focal point in a national cam- 
paign against infantile paralysis. Skilled 
publicity and Mr. Roosevelt’s personal 
popularity insured the success of parties 
throughout the country and raised $1,- 
003.000 for the fight. Three subsequent 
celebrations raised the total to $4,290,000; 
of this $1,450,000 went to Warm Springs; 
the rest, to local communities and research. 

By this year Warm Springs had grown 
into a self-supporting project with accom- 
modations for 75 charity cases and 300 
paying patients at $21 a week. The Springs 
being no longer in need, the 1938 contri- 
butions go to the National Foundation for 


a rere er 





Infantile Paralysis, organized last Septem- 
ber as a headquarters in the battle against 
poliomyelitis. 


Importance---- 


The Foundation will distribute money 
on four fronts (1) among research scien- 
tists; (2) to local health authorities, for 
instruction in early and accurate diagnosis 
in epidemics; (3) for highly important 
aftertreatment, when the active stage of 
the disease has passed, but when perma- 
nent deformity still threatens the patient; 
(4) to orthopedic centers for a_ specific 
program within the community which each 
serves. 

Only 10 per cent of all poliomyelitis 
victims need suffer severe residual paraly- 
But proper diagnosis by means of 
spinal-fluid analysis—essential to success- 
ful cure—is beyond the technical skill of 
many local practitioners. Most communi- 
ties lack facilities for the aftercare that 
forestalls permanent crippling (the United 
States has only 42 orthopedic hospitals 
accredited by the American Medical As- 
sociation, and they are confined to 21 
States) . 

Poliomyelitis research, prohibitively ex- 
pensive for most laboratories, is as rare as 
are adequate diagnosis and treatment. 
Neither mice, guinea pigs nor even South 
American monkeys serve as living test 
tubes—they won't catch the disease. Only 
one simian species reacts profitably: Maca- 
cus Rhesus. Specimens must be imported 
from India, at $8 a head, and each re- 
search worker needs several hundred. A 
substantial portion of this vear’s estimated 
$3,000,000 receipts (including $1 “Foun- 
der” memberships in the national organiza- 
tion) will provide hitherto unavailable 
laboratory facilities. 
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International 


Ice vs. Steel: 4 brief January thaw last week sent incalculable tons of 
ice bearing down on the $300,000 Falls View International Bridge, honey- 
mooners’ mecca 500 yards below Niagara Falls. In 24 hours, the ice pack 
pushed the 2,250-ton arch off its piers. 


F.D.R., ‘Taxpayer 


The President prides himself on having 
a flair for figures. He looks upon the job 
of making out his income-tax returns as 
fascinating game. 

Last week Mr. Roosevelt learned tha 
in the fiscal year ended June 30, he had 
played the game not wisely but too wel, 
The Treasury listed among the names 
those who received tax refunds “Frankla 
D. Roosevelt, Washington.” The President 
had paid the government $1,029 tog 
much. 





ror 


Veterans Want More 


Even the ablest of lobbyists must have 
something to lobby for if he’s to justify 
his job. Hence it was a foregone conclusions 
that veterans’ “legislative representatives,” 
after winning passage of the Soldiers 
Bonus Act in 1936, would soon bob up 
with new demands on Congress. The only 
question: What next? 

Last week brought a definite answer. 
Before a House committee, veterans’ lead- 
ers testified on behalf of their newest pro 
posal: Federal pensions for widows and 
children of all World War veterans— 
whether or not the veteran died as a 
result of war service. Behind the measure 
rallied the combined lobbyists of the Amer 
ican Legion, the Disabled American Vet- 
erans, the Jewish War Veterans, and the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

In no past case has Congress long with 
stood a demand of the major veterans 
associations. If the precedent holds, last 
week’s proposal will eventually cost the 
government at least $84,000,000 a year. 
After that, it’s generally agreed, the lobby- 
ists will go after general pensions for the 
veterans themselves. 


Se 


Boneyard-Bound 


“She was a beautiful ship and a good 
ship, but they never gave her a chance.” 

Max, a seaman, stared gloomily at his 
beer. He didn’t want to look outside the 
water-front saloon. An old friend had just 
left on a funeral journey, and there was a 
yawning void at the pier where the 
S.S. Leviathan had lain in a coma for 
forty months. 

Other Leviathan sentimentalists hud- 
dled on the wharf in a cold rain. They 
reminisced: 

1914. The German liner Vaterland, larg- 
est afloat, pays her first visit to New York 
—awesome in her elegance—with a Pom- 
peian swimming pool and a bust of Kaiser 
Wilhelm II at the head of her grand stair- 
way. 

1917-19. Confiscated from Germany, re- 


_christened Leviathan, she is refitted, re- 


painted with the bizarre patterns of cam- 
ouflage, and put into service as a troop 
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ferry. She carried 94,195 doughboys to 
France and on a single post-Armistice trip 
brought home 12,059. 

1920-34. Outmoded by swifter, better 
vessels, the Leviathan gradually becomes 
an economic headache, ultimately losing 
$50,000 to $100,000 per round trip, and is 
ignominiously retired. 

Jan. 25, 1988. Her paint chipped and 
scaly, her masts stubbed to pass under a 
Scottish bridge, with a skeleton crew, and 
the Union Jack drooping astern, the Levi- 
athan gives a lugubrious last blast of her 
siren. Pigeons flutter away and tugs swing 
her into midstream. Soon she vanishes 
in the rain, bound for the boneyard at 
Rosyth, Scotland. 

All manner of ideas had been advanced 
for putting her to use. She had been sug- 
gested as a training ship, a night club, a 
lodging for New York World’s Fair vis- 


itors. Knocked down at an auction for 
$732,000, the former $25,000,000 floating 
palace will become scrap metal for 
British armaments. 
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Money in Miami 
Mayor and Two Commissioners 
Must Answer Advertisement 


“IT WON'T PAY A BRIBE! 

“Negotiations for settlement of the Miami 
electric rate case have been terminated .. . I 
was informed by one of the City’s representa- 
tives, who was most active in the negotiations, 
that the settlement would only be effective on 
the secret payment of $250,000, to be dis- 
tributed in stated proportions among certain of 
the City Authorities, whom he named and 
claimed to represent. 

“TI refused to be a party to bribery in any 
shape or form. 

(Signed) “Bryan C. Hanks.” 


Miami newspapers dated Jan. 12 carried 
this four-column display advertisement 
over the name of the Florida Power & 
Light Co.’s youthful president, who had 


International 


Miami's accused: (Left to center) DuBose, Ferguson, and Williams 


long been protesting against a proposed 
33/3 per cent cut in power rates. 

An air raid couldn’t have galvanized 
Miami’s citizenry more quickly. For weeks 
a grand jury had investigated rumors that 
city commissioners had tried to shake 


—.. 
down gambling joints and bawdy houses 
On appearance of. the Hanks ad, a ney 
special grand jury at once began digging 
into his allegations. 

One day last week curious spectators 
crowded the sixth floor of Miami’s sky. 
scraper courthouse for a scheduled coy. 
mission meeting. It never came off. For, oy 
the nineteenth floor, Commissioners Johy 
W. Du Bose and Ralph B. Ferguson, phys 
Mayor Robert R. Williams and two city 
utility experts, were busy being booked oy 
charges of “conspiring and confederating 
together to demand from Florida Power 
& Light Co. a reward not authorized by 
law ...” The indictment charged that the 
Mayor and two commissioners planned to 
pocket $50,000 each, leaving the remaining 
$100,000 unaccounted for. 

Late in the week the city officials re. 
gained their composure. Mayor Williams 
belittled the charges. The commissioners, 
he growled, had simply “had the guts to 
tell the Florida Power & Light Co. to go 
to hell.” Yet Hanks privately promised to 
back up his bribery charge with testimony 
from two company officials were 
supposedly present when the demands were 


who 


made. 





Van Zeeland Report: A Dream 
Foredoomed by Realities 


Belgian’s World Survey 
Stresses the Startling Fact 
That Autarchy Works 


In August 1914, thousands of Belgian 
university students cut summer vacations 
to go to war. Paul van Zeeland, 21 and 
about to get a degree from the University 
of Louvain, got the Military Cross for 
bravery instead. Before the start of the 
next school year he was behind the barbed 
wire of a German prison camp. After the 
Armistice, Belgian relief work brought him 
to America. He remained here to study 
economics at Princeton. 

Many studious and intelligent survivors 
of the war generation had rocketlike ca- 
reers in Europe. At 33 van Zeeland had 
joined the triumvirate that directed the 
National Bank of Belgium. By 1935 he 
had a worldwide reputation among bankers 
and economists, based on penetrating anal- 
yses of several countries, including early 
New Deal United States. He had no politi- 
cal background. But that year the Con- 
servatives drafted him as Premier; with 
conspicuous speed, he pulled Belgium 
away from impending financial calamity. 

In April 1937, Premiers Baldwin of Brit- 
tain and Blum of France decided they 
needed a new diagnostician for an old dis- 


Wide World 


Paul van Zeeland 


ease, the chronic economic-political crisis. 
Any of their bright young men would have 
been suspect in Germany and Italy. Belgi- 
um had just shed its alliance with London 
and Paris, returning to much the same stat- 
us it had before 1914. Baldwin and Blum 
saw their diagnostician in van Zeeland—and 
the Belgian agreed to undertake “an inquiry 
into the possibility of obtaining a general 
reduction of [export and import] quotas 
and other obstacles to international trade.” 
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In the next eight months van Zeeland 
yestioned most of the informed statesmen 

and economists in Europe, and some in 

the United States. He welcomed Dr. 

Schacht, then high in the Nazi regime, to 

Brussels and made frequent trips to Paris 

and London. In June, coming to the United 

States to receive an honorary LL.D. from 

Princeton, he visited President Roosevelt 

and discussed the theory of reciprocal- 

trade treaties with Secretary of State Cor- 
dell Hull. Meanwhile Maurice Frére, his 
aide, made the round of Rome, Berlin, and 

Central Europe. 

Last April van Zeeland had his first 
taste of political rough-and-tumble in an 
election contest with the flamboyant Léon 
Degrelle, leader of the Rexist (Fascistic) 
party. He got his international survey com- 
mission in the midst of the campaign—a 
fact that largely accounted for Degrelle’s 
repudiation by the voters. Then in Septem- 
ber Rexist Deputies came back at him with 
charges of irregularity in the National 
Bank’s affairs. A special Parliamentary 
session promptly cleared van Zeeland. But 
he had a world task: he quit and completed 
his survey as a private citizen. 


Summary 


London, Paris, Washington, and smaller 
capitals published the report in full last 
week; Rome and Berlin, in abbreviated 
form. Its 24 pages boiled down to three 
questions and answers. ; 

Is international trade really necessary? 
Experiments in self-sufficiency by some 
countries (Germany and Italy) have 
forced a revision of ideas on this subject. 
Home markets have revealed unexpected 
elasticity. But the price of autarchy is a 
constantly lower standard of living, even 
to a point where some countries might 
not be able to support their present pop- 
ulations—not to speak of tomorrow’s. 

What can loosen the log jam of inter- 
national exchanges? A tariff truce, bilateral 
trade agreements, and removal of indus- 
trial quotas; in finance, removal of restric- 
tions on payments for goods, and an inter- 
national fund, probably at the Bank for 
International Settlements (Basle) to help 
the flow of capital. 

Is it too late? With economic recovery 
apparently stopped and political hostilities 
increasing, the answer might well be yes. 
But the piling up of contradiction and con- 
fusion itself adds to the number of lead- 
ers anxious for a remedy. Britain, France, 
the United States, Germany, and Italy 
must take the initiative. Attempts to di- 
vide them into two groups are fictitious; 
all have adopted restrictive measures; all 
continue to rely, in varying degrees, on in- 
ternational exchanges. 

To bring about any real freedom of 
trade, the autarchic countries must be per- 
suaded to change their policies. However: 
“These measures of national protection 
Were not resorted to lightly or frivolously. 
and if the countries protected by them 
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Newsphotos 


Paris: An explosion of 3,000 of these hand grenades, recently captured 
from the Hooded Men, Rightist plotters, last week blasted fourteen sol- 
diers 200 yards. Some of the bodies were found in treetops. The soldiers 
had been moving the grenades, for safety’s sake, to a Versailles depot. 





still retain the armor which they felt 
bound to put on, it is not without serious rea- 
sons.” Hence the autarchies must be of- 
fered something better than they have. 
Two guarantees are necessary: (1) for to- 
talitarian states, protection from internal 
dangers during the transition period; (2) 
for all, assurance that financial assistance 
for trade stimulation won’t be diverted in- 
to armaments. Best beginning: “a pact 
of economic collaboration,” open to all. It 
should include on one hand, agreement to 
refrain from restraint of trade; on the 
other, agreements on specific measures to 
promote trade. 





Significance 

Ever since the democracies discovered 
themselves in conflict with new ideologies, 
they have been accused of lacking a plan 
for action. This was the first concise state- 
ment of a possible one. For a whole group 
of countries—the United States, Britain, 
France, the Scandinavian countries, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands—the report de- 
scribed the economic setup they would 
prefer. 

In Paris, first reaction was that Germany 
and Italy must guarantee to tone down 
their militarism—abandon aggressive ideas 
—before getting any economic cooperation. 
In London, Premier Chamberlain blue- 


penciled the report, editing out any 
hint that cooperation might begin with 
loans to Germany and Italy. Neither 


power has shown the least willingness to 
pay for such cooperation by becoming 


less militaristic. 


Light Over Holland 


A Girl to Carry on the Line 
of William the Silent 


For three years a sense of impending 
disaster has gripped Europe more and 
more. One night last week dramatic por- 
tents for the superstitious appeared in the 
sky. As weird multicolored lights shot out 
from a crimson glow on the northern 
horizon, Londoners thought half their city 
was aflame, French farmers fearfully mut- 
tered “c’est-la guerre!”’, Portuguese peas- 
ants thought the end of the world had 
come, in many parts of the Continent 
telephone systems broke down with fran- 
tic inquiries. 

But neutral, stolid Netherlanders rec- 
ognized the aurora borealis (most vivid 
display Western Europe had seen in three 
centuries). The people of Rotterdam and 
Amsterdam and The Hague stamped and 
cheered: to them the northern lights were 
an augur indicating the imminent arrival 
of a royal heir. 


Miracle 

Two years ago many Hollanders had 
feared that Princess Juliana, plump, bun- 
faced, scholarly, and firmly bossed by her 
imperious mother, would never marry— 
thus ending the ancient, beloved house of 
Orange-Nassau. Then, at the Olympic 
Games the 27-year-old Princess met Prince 
Bernhard von Lippe-Biesterfeld, bespec- 
tacled young engineer and scion of an 
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impeccable, if impoverished, German line. Britain, France, and Russia headed off magazine. It admitted that from August 4 
Five months later he became Juliana’s — these onslaughts. Their respective Foreign to October, 113 planes had been in eq, Str 


Prince Consort with a yearly allowance of 
$116,000. 

A honeymoon with “Benno” transformed 
the heretofore plain-mannered Princess. 
She returned 27 pounds lighter, stream- 
lined in Paris’ latest, with her hair bobbed 
and waved. At their neat white Soestdyk 
Palace the couple installed a bar, tennis 
courts, a swimming pool and gave cheer- 
ful parties. They rode chummily about 
on a tandem bicycle and raced along the 
narrow Dutch roads in a Mercedes-Benz 
—a “modernism” deplored by dour Cal- 
vinists. 

In June the most strait-laced tattlers 
held their tongues. Excusing herself in a 
national radio broadcast from attending a 
scheduled public function, Juliana gave 
“welcome reasons of health, which you will 
understand.” The Netherlands would have 
an heir, and by Christmas—when the birth 
was forecast for mid-January—a frenzy of 
anticipation swept the land of windmills 
and tulips. The government gave out 
cradles marked “January 1938” for all in- 
fants born during the lucky month and 
factories turned out thousands on thou- 
sands of souvenirs similarly adorned. 

Mid-January passed, and no announce- 
ment. The souvenir industry became appre- 
hensive. No news as the third week closed. 
The people began to brood. Then Jan. 25, 
came the northern lights. Six days later, 
at 9:47 a.m.—precisely 14 hours 13 min- 
utes before the end of the month—the flag 
went up over Soesdyk Castle. Orange 
streamers fluttered from Limburg to Fries- 
land, batteries boomed 51 times, eight 
bands of heralds and trumpeters started in 
different directions from The Hague. 

Juliana had produced a girl to carry on 
the line of William the Silent—and the rule 
by women that has prevailed since the 
death of William III in 1890. 





The Lingering League 
Britain, France, Russia Save 


Geneva From Last Dishonor 


The day after the northern lights upset 
Western Europe, the League Council 
opened its 100th session at Geneva. First 
started on the downslide by the failure of 
sanctions against Italy two years ago, the 
Peace Parliament last week seemed about 
to be transformed for good into a mere 
debating society. The attack came on two 
fronts. Belgium and Sweden, backed by 
the other small European powers, were 
ready to demand that sanctions be re- 
moved from the Covenant. Poland was 
prepared to press for recognition of the 
Duce’s Ethiopian conquest, perhaps pav- 
ing the way for readmission of Italy and 
Germany to a sadder, wiser and weaker 
League. 


Ministers, Anthony Eden, Yvon Delbos, 
and Maxim Litvinoff, reaffirmed their de- 
votion to Geneva in ringing speeches. The 
only public utterance to mar the atmos- 
phere was the declaration of Col. Joseph 
Beck, icy Warsaw Foreign Minister, that 
henceforth Poland would consider the 
League and the Berlin-Rome-Tokyo anti- 
Communist triangle on an equal basis. 


Significance---—- 


Side-line champions of the attempts to 
“reform” the League were Germany and 
Italy, who see in the sanctions clause an 
instrument that might conceivably unite 
Europe against them in some future crisis. 
To some extent the Fascists have con- 
vinced the small powers that they 
shouldn’t risk being dragged into such a 
conflict. But Paris and London mission- 
aries depict an equally dangerous reverse: 
no little state knows but what it may be 
the next victim of Fascist aggression. 





Wide World 


Haile Selassie 


Ethiopia 

No news of any League decision to 
recognize the new Italian Empire was 
good news to Haile Selassie’s sole remain- 
ing legation (London). Jubilantly, it is- 
sued a communiqué claiming that Ethi- 
opians have recently killed 6,000 Italian 
soldiers, causing a “frightful epidemic of 
suicides” and throwing the Fascist staff 
into “disorder and despair.” 

Rome immediately cried: “Completely 
fantastic.” Yet the same day part con- 
firmation came from a startling source: 
the Forze Armate, official Italian Army 








stant action rescuing besieged garrison | Juli 
from “hordes of rebels”; they had dropped publis 
6,834 bombs. Air protection alone | er ( 
: ie : pt > an 
the vital Jibuti-Addis Ababa railway jy eutor 
operation; fighting had broken out only | fanity 
55 miles from the capital; and shiploads peasal 
of food have been sent to the supposedly _taten 
self-sustaining possession. | that I 
— as Lo! 
y) .* 
for St 
Duce’s Eagle) %* 
4 ; nounc 
Flies Down to Rio, *, 
varial 
Two sleek Italian Savoia-79 monoplanes, | had d 
one piloted by Bruno Mussolini, the other | of a s' 
by Col. Attileo Biseo, veteran of three | ly bai 
Atlantic flights, arrived in Rio de Janeito | editor 
last week, 24 hours 46 minutes out of But 
Rome. On their 6,000-mile flight they hal © gitler 
stopped only at Dakar, French West Af | aided 
rica. When the two planes (a third was Stitrm 
forced to land at Natal, Brazil) arrived te he 


at the airport, 3,000 people broke police 

° ° ° z wome 
lines in their eagerness to greet the Duce’s nn 
blond 20-year-old son. a 


Declared purpose of the flight was the mode 
blazing of an Italian commercial air route —_ 
to South America. A less publicized hope ship. 
was to sell planes and win economic and the | 
political allies. This was not the first dem- | ‘UP! 
onstration of Italian daring during the quent 
past month. Mario Stoppani made a sim- | ve 
ilar flight in a seaplane. Jan. 6, a group of — ™@M" 
reckless stunt flyers demonstrated over sente 
Rio; the same squadron received such ac- own 


claim at Peru’s Pan-American Aviation 
Conference that newspapers throughout 
the continent copied praise; in Chile and 
Argentina the aviators won still more po 
tential customers for Italy. 
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Propaganda 


Such efforts, aided by the barter sys © 
tem (which works against the United [ 
States’ demands for cold cash) already 
have borne fruit. Germany and Italy have 
been especially successful in Ecuador, Peru, 
Chile, Uruguay, and to a lesser extent in 
Brazil. Chile, bartering nitrates for arms, 
last year bought 65 planes from -Germany 
and Italy. Peru, whose police, army, and 
aviation corps are under Italian experts, 
purchased six bombing planes from Italy 
recently and has a new factory built by 
Caproni, the Italian aircraft designer. 

German and Italian efforts to draw 
South America closer are of long stand- § 
ing but have been vastly and successfully 7 
accelerated in the past four years. The Ital- 
ian and German news agencies now flood 
South America’s newspapers with daily 
cable news, free of charge. Fascist and 
Nazi party agents watch over the doings 
of their nationals, while from Rome and 
Berlin come short-wave broadcasts in Spat- 
ish an’! Portuguese. 
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Strike for Streicher 


Julius Streicher—boss of Franconia, 
publisher of the weekly Der Stiirmer,— 
and Germany’s most bull-headed_perse- 
cutor of Jews—is famous for his pro- 
fanity. He interlards his speeches with 
peasant obscenities and wonderful mis- 
statements—once told a Berlin audience 
that Disraeli was “elevated to the peerage 
as Lord Gladstone.” 

Level-headed Nazis have long yearned 
for Streicher’s eclipse, and two weeks ago 
they saw hope. His newspaper had de- 
nounced the Reich’s exchange-control bu- 
reau for allowing Jews to take money 
abroad; not only had the blustering Ba- 
varian attacked the government, but he 
had done so, it was inferred, on the basis 
of a stolen state document. Police prompt- 
ly banned the Stiirmer—and two of the 
editor’s key assistants lost their jobs. 

But Streicher rushed to Berlin and saw 
Hitler—and next day street posters her- 
alded a special number of the reinstated 
Stiirmer demanding death for Jews found 
to have had sexual relations with “Aryan” 
women. 

As in previous similar tussles with the 
moderate elements, Streicher came off the 
victor because of Hitler’s personal friend- 
ship. The two braved bullets together in 
the 1923 Munich beer-hall putsch—oc- 
cupied adjoining cells during their subse- 
quent imprisonment. No other editor could 
have attacked the government in this 
manner and got away with less than a jail 
sentence. 
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Slapped: John Allison 


Far East 


American Faces Slapped but 
“There Ain’t No War in China’ 


Sir Walter Citrine, secretary of the 
Trades Union Congress, is known in the 
international labor movement as a dour 
character. Premier Neville Chamberlain 
has no reputation among statesmen for 
frivolity. Last week, facing each other across 
the Prime Minister’s desk at 10 Downing 
Street, Sir Walter solemnly declaimed: 


Yankee talks a lot of bunk 

When his ships are bombed and sunk; 
Jap knows Yank is in a funk 

Afraid of war in China. 

John Bull, he is sitting tight, 

Can’t decide which side is right; 

A little scared of Jappy’s might, 
Afraid of war in China.* 


“| At Nanking, Japanese soldiers dragged 
a Chinese woman from the American- 
owned university to a house formerly oc- 
cupied by Catholic priests and attacked 
her. Military police took her to identify 
the culprits. John M. Allison, third secre- 
tary of the American Embassy—already 
apprehensive over repeated Japanese in- 
vasions of American property—went to see 
that they did not intimidate her. Charles 
Riggs of the university faculty accom- 
panied him. 

At the gate a sentry rushed at the 
party, shouted “Back! Back!” and struck 
the faces of both Americans. Other sol- 
diers, explaining the two white men were 
Americans, restrained their hot-headed 
comrade. Allison, who understands Japa- 
nese (he learned it while teaching school 
in Tokyo) , heard the sentry slowly repeat 
the word “American” as he broke away 
and ripped off Riggs’ collar. 

The looting, pillage, and flagrant in- 
discipline of Japanese soldiers since Nan- 
king’s fall Dec. 12 has marred the exem- 
plary record of the Mikado’s armies. Two 





*Author, James Walker, M.P. from Mother- 
well, member of the Labor delegation calling 
on Chamberlain. 
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Encore: Jan. 12, after traveling by camel, sledge, and train, delegates to the Soviet Union's first congress 
under the new constitution rattled the Kremlin Palace’s rafters with applause after an address by Joseph Stalin. 
One hundred eighty-nine diverse peoples were represented. 
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Japan: geisha girls parade 


weeks ago, Allison, a 35-year-old Kan- 
san who is the ranking American diplo- 
matic officer now in Nanking, furnished 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull with mate- 
rial for a protest against “flagrant disre- 
gard of American rights,” and Japanese 
officers had promised to enforce discipline. 

After the slapping incident, Hull sent a 
more emphatic protest against continued 
failure to keep the promises made as sequel 
to the sinking of the Panay. A Japanese 
military spokesman at Shanghai blamed 
Allison. The spokesman added: “Anyone 
disobeying a Japanese sentry could be 
shot.” Tokyo’s Foreign Office, however, 
made a sweeping apology and promised a 
court-martial for the officer and twenty 
men of the unit. 





“| European statesmen had special reason 
for interest in anything increasing tension 
between the United States and Japan. Dr. 
Wellington Koo, Chinese delegate, dis- 
turbed the 100th session of the League of 
Nations Council at Geneva by threatening 
to demand League sanctions. 

The British, French, and Soviet dele- 
gates—Anthony Eden, Yvon Delbos, and 
Maxim Litvinoff—sidetracked him into 
discussion of a plan for concerted aid to 
China. How strongly such a resolution 
could be worded depends largely on wheth- 
er the United States would give it outside 
support. Dr. Koo complained that no great 
power except the Soviet Union had given 
China sufficient help in the way of war 
equipment. 


“| While the Diet in Tokyo waited for the 
armed forces to submit a budget expected 
to reach $1,800,000,000 for another year 
of war in China, Gen. Gen Sugiyama re- 
called the Russian menace with a warning 
that Japan “must be prepared to fight a 
third power.” 

The week’s fighting consisted entirely of 
skirmishes between guerrillas and isolated 
Japanese detachments. Japanese reported 
heavy Chinese concentrations massing for 
advance on Tsining, as part of a battle in 
Shantung Province that has been in prepa- 
ration for two weeks. They claimed to have 
whipped the Chinese, inflicting heavy 
losses, in two preliminary encounters. 


“| At Shanghai, Nanking, and Peiping, 
where relief committees struggled to feed 
more than half a million refugees, Japa- 
nese forces blocked incoming food ship- 
ments. The most acute situation arose in 
Nanking, where 250,000 refugees faced 
famine. At Shanghai Japanese refused per- 
mission to remove thousands of bags of rice 
stored at Nantao and wanted for refugees. 
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Shanghai garbage heap: refugees search for food 


Ace 


China: grim girls fight 


*| The Emperor cf Japan made a contribu- 
tion to the annual New Year poetry con- 
test: “Peaceful is morning in the shrine 
garden. World conditions, it is hoped, also 
will be peaceful.” Which may or may not 
have inspired the concluding cadences of 
the jingle read at 10 Downing Street: 

Far away in Tokyo 

Café lights are all aglow, 

Geisha girls sing soft and low; 

There ain’t no war in China. 

From each busy city street 

Comes the sound of marching feet. 

Why do war drums loudly beat? 

There ain’t no war in China. 





Spain 
No ‘Military Objective 
Explains the Bombs’ 


At night, when the fighting stops in 
Spain, a monster with the body of a truck 
and loud-speakers for ears lumbers to a 
sheltered spot behind the lines and begins 
to talk and sing. The propaganda truck is 
one of the busiest weapons of the war— 
and on both sides music has been found 
to encourage desertions as effectively as 
oratory. 

Last week loyalist propaganda trucks 
produced a new voice. Paul Robeson, 
American Negro baritone, sang “Water 
Boy” and “How Long, Brethren, Must 
These People Weep” in English and, in 
Russian and Spanish, “The Fatherland,” 
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a Russian hymn. (His son is at school in 
Moscow.) 


Strategy 

Most insurgent supplies reach Teruel 
over the highway from Calatayud and 
Saragossa in the north, across the Sierra 
palomera. Lack of secondary roads in 
these mountains makes the artery vital. 
Last week loyalist forces struck a series 
of chisel-like blows along the highway. 
Desperately defending their life line, Fran- 
co's troops prevented substantial gains 
but the Generalissimo was forced to take 
much-needed men from his precious 
Teruel salient. Here—except for one day, 
when 400 insurgent planes bombed and 
strafed enemy lines from 9 A.M. to sun- 
down—the situation remained static. 
But the loyalist attacks on the highway 
revealed a new mobility on their part—a 
speed and strength that set the massed 
insurgents back on their heels and may 
well have prevented their breaking 
through to the sea. 


Raids 


“Eye for an eye” air raids harried 
civilians behind both lines all week. In- 
surgent planes bombed Valencia, Barce- 
lona, and other cities. Loyalist craft, con- 
tinuing the new policy of reprisals, struck 
at five insurgent centers including Ceuta 
on the Moroccan coast. But Saturday 
they offered to call off the atrocities if 
Franco would do the same. 

The Caudillo replied Sunday—out of 
the air, in two forms. At 9 A.M. radios in 
Barcelona caught an insurgent message 
rejecting the offer. Fifteen minutes later 
two flights of three planes each swept in 
from the sea, swung low over the center 
of town in spite of a peppering from anti- 
aircraft guns, and methodically dropped 
their black eggs. Delayed-fuse bombs 
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Exchange of Spanish prisoners at the French border 


crashed deep into apartment houses. One 
destroyed a church, killing 128 children 
refuged there from an orphanage (seven 
remained in the home and lived). 

The savage Jan. 19 bombing of Barce- 
lona had precipitated the reprisal cam- 
paign. This one far surpassed it. The 
tornado of 440-, 550-, and 660-pound 
bombs lasted twenty minutes, and two 
hours later the raiders returned. This time 
among other things they annihilated res- 
cue squads and trapped several hundred 
inhabitants when a bomb cut the water 


main through an underground refuge. 
Correspondents found 250 dead _ at 


morgues. After a look at the debris, they 
guessed the number of dead never would 
be known. 

" e . 

The insurgent radio announced planes 
had raided “military headquarters and of- 
ficial centers in Barcelona.” Herbert L. 
Matthews, New York Times correspond- 
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Wide World 


Barcelona: the Catalans mobilize a ski detachment 


ent who has seen most important bombings 
since the start of the war, cabled: “Hither- 
to one could always find some sort of mili- 
tary objective to explain the bombs .. . 
but today there was no stretch of the 
imagination which could lead to that con- 
clusion.” 

The lukewarm attitude toward the war 
formerly shown by Barcelona and the 
Catalans probably indicated the capital as 
an objective where bombs might most 
easily demoralize the population. Actually, 
Barcelona’s support of Valencia and Ma- 
drid has been increasingly steady. Last 
week the central government announced it 
had taken over the formerly autonomous 
state’s Ministry of Defense—it thus con- 
trols Catalonia’s important munitions fac- 
tories. Further, the central Cortes, last 
held at Valencia, met at Barcelona. Coin- 
cidentally the Spanish Embassy at Wash- 
ington published a greeting to the loyalist 
Parliament from 26 United States Sena- 
tors and 34 Representatives. They hailed 
the republican government’s struggle “as a 
stirring example to all democratic peoples.” 





Greece 


Nov. 26, 1935, was a happy day for 
John Theotokis, leader of Greece’s Mon- 
archist party—King George II had just 
returned from a twelve-year exile in Lon- 
don, summoned by an_ overwhelming 
popular vote. Five months later George 
astounded his supporters by appointing 
as Premier Gen. John Metaxas, German- 
trained officer whose meek manner hides 
an iron will. Metaxas immediately pro- 
claimed his admiration of Mussolini, sup- 
pressed newspapers, dissolved Parliament 
and formed close trade ties with Germany. 

Last week the Dictator, whose name 
means “silk,” proclaimed “a period of se- 
verity without any pity” and pailed 100 
leaders who had issued a manifesto de- 
nouncing him. The King’s friend Theotokis 
was one of them. The King did not protest. 
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SCIENCE 





New Yorker Discovers 
a Bullet or Two in the Brain 
Makes Little Difference 


A dark, chubby, and nervous New 
Yorker stood before a group of medical in- 
vestigators in one of the auditoriums of 
Bellevue Hospital. The psychiatrist 
prompted him: “Now, tell us what 
happened .. . 

“Well, I discovered my wife was seeing 
another man—” : 

“You mean she was unfaithful to you— 
that is what hurt?” 

“Yes ... It surprised me the way she 
could lie to me and look so innocent .. . 
I wanted to kill her, but I couldn’t do it. 
Then I started to drink. At the bars... 
it seemed everybody knew ... They were 
talking about me, making fun .. . I kept 
drinking so I could sleep . . . but as soon 
as the liquor wore off I woke up. I heard 
voices ...” 

“You felt you were losing your mind?” 

“Yes ...and I thought I’d be better 
off dead than crazy. One day I went to a 
bureau in my mother’s bedroom. I knew 
there was a small pistol in one of the 
drawers, a single-shot pistol . . . When I 
was a kid I used it for target practice at 
an armory.” 

“Then—” 

“T loaded the gun. I held it against my 
temple and fired. It went off but—nothing 
seemed to happen. I wasn’t dead! So I 
loaded the gun again and fired again. And 
again I wasn’t dead! I was bleeding, but 
I didn’t feel any pain.” 


” 


The speaker paused. But no one ques- 
tioned his story, and he went on: 

“I heard people shouting. The police 
rushed in. I was the only calm person .. . 
they hardly noticed me. The cops were 
looking for the gun. After a while one of 
them turned to me and asked: ‘Ever been 
arrested before?’ ” 

The man remembered that the police 
took him to Bellevue—then the bullets in 
his brain took effect, and he collapsed. The 
doctors who listened to his amazing testi- 
mony last week learned that after one 
month the would-be suicide not only had 
recovered but succeeded in passing a civil- 
service examination. Today, with the two 
bullets still in his brain, he is a useful citizen. 


§{ People have lived normal lives after the 
removal of large parts of their brains. Six 
years ago an unemployed World War vet- 
eran shot a bullet into his head. It’s still 
there, but his doctor reports he’s “taken a 
new lease on life.” Brain surgeons explain 
such cases thus: the brain is a mass of 
nerve cells and connecting fibers. Certain 
centers control muscular movements, sight, 
and the power of speech. Other regions, 
however, seem to control neither body nor 
mind. These are the brain’s “silent areas.” 
(At the American Psychiatric Associa- 
tion’s annual convention last May, Dr. 
Leland B. Alford, St. Louis surgeon, re- 
ported he had found the one brain area 
which may not be injured without im- 
pairing intelligence—the lower central sec- 
tion of the left hemisphere. The same day 
Dr. Stuart N. Rowe of Pittsburgh an- 
nounced he had removed the entire right 
side of a woman’s brain; she became emo- 
tionally unstable, but more intelligent.) 








Wide World 
C-a-t: The New York League for the Hard of Hearing holds a lip-read- 
ing class for 75 or more children, many fated to deafness by the time they 
reach maturity. (Above) three 7-year-olds watching their teacher pro- 
nounce the word ‘cat.’ Sociologists believe 3,000,000 children could bene- 
fit from such lessons. 


Microscope’s Efficacy 
for Checking on Diagnosis. 
New Facts in the Case 


If a physician suspects his patient has 
a tumor or a cancer, he consults the micro. 
pathologist. It takes this body-cell expert 
five to ten minutes to freeze a minute slice 
of tissue from the patient’s body, put it on 
a slide, then under the microscope. Com. 
parison of suspect matter with normal cells 
determines the diagnosis. 

Sometimes a surgeon finds time to study 
cells for himself. In this month’s Archives 
of Surgery, Dr. Carl O. Rice of Minneapolis 
tells how he studied the cells of more than 
600 thyroid glands. In 500 normal glands, 
he found that in infancy some cells were 
cube-shaped, in adult life they flattened 
out slightly, and in old age they tended to 
resume their original cuboid shapes. 

Then Dr. Rice inspected abnormal thy- 
roid glands. Thyroid diseases also caused 
cell changes—but changes quite different 
from those of normal growth. In some dis- 
eased thyroids cube-shaped cells became 
extremely flattened; in others the cells were 
squeezed into column-like formations. 
Finally, Dr. Rice examined 121 goiters (en- 
larged thyroids) and found ten had been 
wrongly diagnosed. 


Controversy ---- 


Such work is indicative of a trend. In 
the January American Journal of Surgery 
two Philadelphians reported microscope 
studies of 937 appendixes removed after 
diagnosis of appendicitis. They found 565 
(60 per cent) of the organs normal: “We 
are convinced . . . that many normal ap- 
pendixes are removed. . .” 

Micropathology has broad aims. For 
nearly half a century the men with the mi- 
croscopes have tried to find typical ab- 
normal-cell changes for each disease of the 
body and even for “mental” disorders. 
Some physicians think the micropathol- 
ogists are going too far. They say a person 
can fall ill without any corresponding cell 
abnormality, that some factors remain un- 
detectable even under the microscope: in 
cases free of abnormal-cell symptoms the 
doctor therefore is not necessarily wrong in 
his diagnosis. Further, because doctors 
base case studies on many people’s work. 
they think they should make diagnoses. 





‘Oracle’ 


One of the ancients’ pet sources of 
divine information was unearthed in 
Northern Syria by an expedition of the 
British Museum and the British School 
of Archeology. A 4,200-year-old chapel 
contained a clay altar with a hole in it. 
Archeologists found the hole was a long 
one. It led to a hidden room—undoubted- 
ly served as a speaking tube through 
which the wily priests could mumble 
their fateful prophecies. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 








Ruth Chatterton with A. Walbrook 


Ruth Chatterton Does 
Best She Can With “The Rat,’ 


a Story of Apaches 


A history of the twentieth-century stage 
and screen would devote considerable space 
merely to the listing of Ruth Chatterton’s 
excursions in the rival fields. But if a his- 
torian’s blunder omits her latest film, the 
error will be in the star’s favor. Tue Rat, 
produced in Paris by Herbert Wilcox and 
released by RKO-Radio, gives scant en- 
couragement to an excellent actress whose 
recent screen appearances have been all 
too infrequent. 

A piano recital at Carnegie Hall in 1902, 
when she was 9, convoked Ruth Chatter- 
ton’s first audience. She was 15 when she 
made her first stage appearance in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and only 17 when Broadway 
acknowledged her a star. Although she re- 
ceived screen offers early in her meteoric 
career, her film work didn’t begin until 
1928. 

While she was on the West Coast with 
her first husband, Ralph Forbes,* Miss 
Chatterton had made a screen test that 
failed to impress directors. Emil Jannings 
saw it and insisted that she play opposite 
him in “The Sins of the Fathers.” She was 
as successful in the new medium as the old. 
Since then she has made more than a score 
of films and was one of the pioneers who 
successfully bridged the fateful chasm be- 
tween the silent films and the revolution- 
ary talkies. 

This is Miss Chatterton’s first film since 
1936, when “Dodsworth” gave her her only 
outstanding role in four years of indifferent 





_ *Miss Chatterton married the English actor 
" 1924. The day after their divorce in 1932, 
‘he married their mutual friend George Brent. 
ller marriage to the Irish-born actor lasted less 
than two years, 














success. Based on a 1924 melodrama by 
Ivor Novello and Constance Collier, “The 
Rat” partly revives the waxworks figurines 
of Paris’ fictional underworld. Called on to 
be sophisticated and attractive, the actress 
does both without any trouble. Anton Wal- 
brook, miscast as a jewel thief with a heart 
of gold and a ready knife, and Rene Ray, 
as his wide-eyed and innocent ward, suffer 
along with Miss Chatterton in giving the 
otherwise inferior film a faint pretension 
to worth. 
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SCREEN OPENINGS 








Tue Girt Was Younc (Gaumont Brit- 
ish): Playing her first adult role, Nova 
(“Nine Days a Queen”) Pilbeam’ dashes 
about an English countryside with a mur- 
der suspect (Derick de Marney) and 
eludes the rustic police long enough to 
establish her friend’s innocence. A placid 
melodrama, with only occasional flashes— 
though Alfred Hitchcock has directed it 
with the same mastery of characterization 





THEATRE WEEK 





In the case of Ian Hay’s BAcHELOoR 
Born my critical colleagues indicate 
that they are doing their best to an- 
swer J. B. Priestley’s prayer. Mr. Priest- 
ley, you recall, recently got down on his 
knees and, in the name of Jehovah and 
Anthony Eden, supplicated the local 
reviewers to accept English plays in the 
spirit in which the English themselves 
accept them and not loftily to dismiss 
them merely because their tone happens 
to be markedly different from the Amer- 
ican product. The Hay comedy has pro- 
vided the first test of my colleagues’ 
chivalry and, as noted, they have re- 
sponded with such politesse to the 
Priestley injunction that after the next 
distribution of court honors we may 
confidently expect to have to address 
them as Sirs, if not indeed Lords, Dukes, 
and Viscounts. 

Nevertheless, in view of the quality 
of the Hay exhibit, it hasn’t been any 
too easy for them. In several instances 
their hedging has been so extensive that 
it has been hard to distinguish their re- 
viewing from landscape gardening. And 
small wonder. For with the best will in 
the world and with hands across the sea 
giving each other the Elk, Shriner, and 
even Brewers Association grips, “Bache- 
lor Born” presents a problem in inter- 
national critical magnanimity. It is so 
infecund from any point of view, the 
reputable English included, that geni- 
ally to state it isn’t is to slight the Eng- 
lish intelligence and taste. In place of 
the picture of British public-school life 
which it pretends to be, it gives us chief- 
ly the antics of three young women who 
invade the academic premises and who, 
when they aren’t effervescently hopping 
around in pajamas like so many Polly 
Chases in “The Liberty Belles,” are 
otherwise impressing the audience with 
their irrepressible youth by breathlessly 





Entente Cordiale 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


jumping the cues of the older charac- 
ters, indulging in so much eye blinking 
that one isn’t certain whether one is in 
a theatre or an optician’s consulting 
room, and taking every exit as if it were 
a train rapidly pulling out of a station. 
The scholarly housemasters indulge in 
such locutionary morsels as “dissassoci- 
ate”; the general playwriting is of the 
species wherein an elderly man and 
woman meeting again after many years 
sentimentally observe to each other: 
“You haven’t changed a bit”; and the 
humor consists in hiding under beds, 
getting very drunk on one cocktail, 
dubiously smelling a proffered cigar 
and then pressing it to the ear to listen 
to it, and referring to one of the teachers 
as “Poop.” I wager that the discerning § 
Mr. Priestley himself, were he an 
American critic, would indite a sourer 
notice of such English mush than this 
relatively complacent one, for all the 
fact that the mush has already been 
running in London for a whole year. 


The persons involved in the 
Messrs. Fox’s and Levy’s dramatization 
of a Thorne Smith novel under the title, 
Ir I Were You, doubtless imagined 
that in the idea of a man and woman 
who suddenly find their personalities 
exchanged they had discovered an ex- 
tremely novel and amusing theme. The 
theme, they may be informed, was stale 
even before the local stage saw it some 
twenty-odd years ago in Avery Hop- 
wood’s adaptation of Wilhelm von 
Scholz’s play, “Bartered Souls.” The 
latest and already defunct version was 
dismal stuff and was not helped by a 
farcical performance on the part of Miss 
Constance Cummings which labored 
under the misapprehension that Zbyszko 
and Jim Londos were Julian Eltinge’s 
sisters. 
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that distinguished “The 39 Steps.” Percy 
Marmont, Edward Rigby. 


ParapIsE For Turee (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer): Expert comedians sustain this 
diverting comedy of errors and incognitos 
at a Swiss winter resort. True love (Rob- 
ert Young, Florence Rice) flourishes. 
Foolish infatuation (Frank Morgan, Mary 
Astor) succumbs to Edna May Oliver’s 
vinegar-faced vigilance. Henry Hull, Regi- 
nald Owen, Herman Bing. 





ARTS 





At 57, Mme. Matzenauer 
Decides to Make a Comeback 
With Singing Tour 


In 1930 Margaret Matzenauer was 50. 
The personable, if buxom, contralto was 
still in good voice, but, at the end of her 
season, she quit the Metropolitan Opera 
without notice or reason. Her tempera- 
ment sparkled on the front pages for a 
day—then she faded out of the musical 
picture. 

Last week Matzenauer reappeared in 
Manhattan. After seven years of “getting 
lazy” in California, she had decided to go 
on a concert tour—New York, Cleveland, 
“some Canadian cities, and other recitals 
here and there.” Music lovers proved they 
hadn’t forgotten her: they bought out 
Carnegie Hall for Feb. 4—date of her first 
return program. 

Matzenauer prepared for her comeback 
(“almost like preparing for another de- 
but”) by appearing on Bing Crosby’s 
radio hour. Her selection of Bach’s solemn 
“Bist du bei mir” confused the announcer: 
he thought it was the current Yiddish hit 
“Bei mir bist du schoen.” Listeners noticed 
her voice retained the richness and range 
of seven years ago at the Met.* 

For twenty years she had been a stand- 
by such as the Met had not known since 
the days of Lilli Lehmann (1886-1901). 
She could sing the contralto Wagnerian 
roles of Brangiine, Erda, and Fricka; with 
almost equal ease she became a soprano 
Kundry, Briinnhilde, or Isolde. 

Since her retirement she has lived with 
her daughter Adrienne (who two months 
ago presented her with a _ grandson). 
Adrienne is the child of Matzenauer’s 
second marriage—to Ferrari-Fontana, her 
tenor, in 1912. She was married earlier to 
Ernst Preuse, her teacher, in 1902, and 
later to Floyd Glotzbach, her chauffeur, 
in 1921. She divorced all three. 

Matzenauer took a fling at the movies. 
She was hostess at the big party in “Mr. 
Deeds Goes to Town.” 





*She’s also handsomer than then—has shed 
43 pounds, though she’s still hefty: “You can’t 
have a big dramatic voice and be built on the 
lines of a broomstick.” 





Dr. Springmeyer 


Government Jobholders 
Get a Present From the WPA 


The WPA Federal Art project last week 
announced a program to inject vitality in- 
to the decor of public buildings. Six New 
York painters have begun to decorate of- 
fices and corridors with portraits of civic 
executives who think their names and 
physiognomies should be recorded for 
posterity. 

The project so far has immortalized 67 
school principals (like Dr. Charles Spring- 
meyer of a Brooklyn high school—above) , 
army officers, and ambassadors. The WPA 
has no choice, any “responsible official” 
city, state, or Federal, may apply, and he 
must be accommodated with a likeness to 
hang beside the customary portraits of 
Washington, Lincoln, and Roosevelt II. 





In fact, the “responsible official” has yp. 
limited discretion. It’s conceivable that he 
might get drunk with power and order 
portraits for his whole staff—even the jan. 
tor. Under present rules, the Federal Art 
Project would have to obey. 





Moravians: Pennsylvanian 
Resurrects Old Church Hymns 
That Soothed the Savages 


Theodore M. Finney, University of 
Pittsburgh music lecturer, a few days ago 
prowled through the music loft of an old 
Moravian church in Lititz, Pa.—tiny silk. 
mill and mousetrap-manufacturing center, 
Hot on the trail, he climbed up through 
the organ and came to an attic. There he 
found a missing link in the evolution of 
American music: a cache of yellowed hym- 
nal manuscripts, hidden or mislaid there 
more than 100 years ago. 

Most of the 294 pieces, dated between 
1760 and 1825, are religious anthems, but 
there are besides several symphonies and 
chamber-music arrangements by John 
Peter, John Herberst, and David Moritz 
Michael, best-known musicians of the 
early Moravian Church. The reasons for 
their existence and their loss follow closely 
the history of Colonial Moravianism. 


Joy and Worship--—- 


The Moravian sect, founded in Bohemia 
during the fifteenth century, emphasized 
Christian conduct rather than doctrine. 
Its members liked good music. When per- 
secution forced them to leave Austria in 
the eighteenth century, they brought their 
instruments to the American colonies. 
They built Bethlehem and Nazareth, Pa. 
(1741), and Lititz (1757). 

They took their instruments to work 








‘The Exquisite Corpse’ 





Newsphotos 


‘Hung From the Ceiling’ 


Art? What French Surrealists 
think people dream about. Shown 
at their Paris exhibition last week. 
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and to church, At Sunday services they 
ysed an orchestra selected from the com- 
nunicants. Later the congregation formed 
‘nto four units to sing by parts. They 
gickered at the unaccompanied chants of 
New Englanders (“woeful shrieking and 
qualling”). A trombone chorus from a 
neeting-house tower always bewailed the 
death of a Moravian. Missionaries of this 
church were the first to convert Indians, 
vho also liked the music. 








But time gradually dimmed the Moravian 
tradition. Second and third generations 
forgot the German language, medium of 
nearly all the hymns. Many of the compo- 
sitions of their fathers were stowed away 
and forgotten. Ritual grew more solemn. 
Chief reminder of the early musical suprem- 
av of the Moravians is the Bach Festi- 
val at Bethlehem, founded by J. Fred 
Wolle, Moravian organist. 

Finney is going back to the Pennsyl- 
yvania Dutch country to hunt for more 
music. His first find he has turned over to 
the Moravian Seminary at Bethlehem, but 
he has 1,200 pages of photostats of it, 
which he hopes to have played. 





RADIO 





200 Choruses 

In Albany, N.Y., last week, a choir of 
Franciscan novitiates practiced for its first 
appearance outside the monastery. In 
Greensboro, N.C., Negro singers attached 
to Palma Institute rehearsed their spirit- 
uals. In Selinsgrove, Pa., a Lutheran choir 
sang and resang Tudor motets. 

These were a few among the 200 en- 
sembles entering CBS’ Chorus Quest—a 
sixteen-week series broadcast Saturdays 
at 6 E.S.T. to find America’s best amateur 
chorus of not more than 40 persons, all 
of them less than 25 years old. Deems 
Taylor, Frederick Schang and three other 
judges will select the winner. Groups 
which do not broadcast will submit re- 
cordings. First prize will be a cup, an 
expense-paid concert tour, and an option 
for a commercial tour. 


600 Concerts 


Rosario Bourdon, a_ short, energetic 
French Canadian, conducted his 600th 


and last Cities Service concert last Friday 
at 8. Since February 1927 he had led the 
orchestra for the NBC red network’s old- 
est broadcast. 

Dr. Frank Black succeeds him. As 
NBC’s general musical director, Black 
already spends twelve hours a day in re- 
hearsals, broadcasts, auditions, arranging 
music, and copyrighting it; he also con- 
ducts the RCA Magic Key program (red 
network, Sunday at 2 E.S.T.). He doesn’t 
mtend to change the concert formula. He 
will even use the music that has opened 
the broadcast for eleven years—the “Cities 
Service March,” written by Bourdon. 





Aeme 
Reconciled: ex-Kaiser Wilhelm 





Acme 


King’s fiancée: Countess A pponyi 





International 


Re-wed: Ganna Walska 


TRANSITION 








Born: 
To CLAUDE RAINS. deep-voiced 


British stage and screen actor who first 
scored in Hollywood as “The Invisible 
Man,” and his fourth wife, the former 
Frances Propper; a daughter, in Los An- 
geles. 
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Birthday: 
EX-KAISER WILHELM II, 


time ruler of Germany, 79, Jan. 27; at 
Doorn, the Netherlands. He rejoiced par- 
ticularly at reconciliation with the Wind- 
sors, ruling family of the British Empire. 
He had received a telegram affectionately 
“Bertie, May, and _ Elizabeth 
(George VI, Queen Mary, and Queen 
Elizabeth). This was the first friendly 
gesture extended to the Kaiser since King 
George V changed his family name from 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha to Windsor, July 17, 
1917. 


KING BORIS of Bulgaria, who is so 


crazy about trains he often relieves the 


War- 


signed 


engineer and drives unsuspecting passen- 
gers across the country, 44, Jan. 30. Gus 
Phillips, Nebraska 
paid $31 to congratulate him by trans- 
atlantic telephone. Their common interest 
made them fast friends when they met in 
Bulgaria (Phillips’ birthplace) five years 


ago. 


locomotive engineer, 


PPI OI PPO OO OP 


Engaged: 
ZOG I, 42, Mohammedan dictator- 


king of Albania, and Countess Geraldine 
Apponyi, 22, tall Catholic Hungarian, 
and blond, whose mother was the former 
Gladys Virginia Stewart of New York. 
Benito Mussolini introduced them shortly 
after she had won a beauty contest spon- 
sored by a Hungarian society magazine. 


rrr rr rr rrr rer 


Married: 

GANNA WALSKA, 45, Polish opera 
singer, and Harry Grindell-Matthews, 57. 
British inventor of the automatic pilot and 
secret “death ray”; in London. Her fifth 
husband, now busy on a mysterious aerial 
torpedo, postponed the honeymoon to re- 
turn to his mountain workshop in South 
Wales. 

EVANGELINE JOHNSON’ STO- 
KOWSKI, who last December divorced 
Leopold Stokowski, Philadelphia Sym- 
phony Orchestra conductor; and Prince 
Alexis Zalstem-Zalessky of Russia, who ex- 
pects to become an American citizen; in 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

ROSA MUSSOLINI, 
Benito Mussolini, and Count 
Teodorani, 21, Rome correspondent of the 
Duce’s Milan newspaper, // Popolo d'Italia; 


21, niece of 
Giovanni 
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in Rome. Mussolini and his son-in-law, 
Count Galeazzo Ciano, were the bride- 
groom’s witnesses. 





Arrived: 


GENE SARAZEN, twice United 
States Open Golf champion; in New York, 
from a world tour. Japan, he found, has 
the best-kept golf courses. (A hundred 
groundswomen pick weeds there at 25 
cents a day.) 





Departed: 
WILL ROGERS JR.., son of the late 


humorist, from New York, to cover the 
Spanish war for the weekly Beverly Hills 
Citizen, of which he is owner, managing 
editor, star reporter, advertising manager, 
composing-room foreman, janitor, and now 
foreign correspondent. (Patricia Ziegfeld, 
20-year-old daughter of the late Florenz 
Ziegfeld, writes movie copy.) 


Leased: 


By the DUKE and DUCHESS OF 
WINDSOR, a Versailles chateau, complete 
with tennis courts, miniature-golf course, 
and swimming pool; for six months, from 
Mme. Paul Dupuy, née Helen Browne of 
New York and Chicago; widow of a French 
Senator; owner of Le Petit Parisien, seven 
other French newspapers, and a monthly 
magazine. 








Resigned: 


DR. WILLIAM ALLAN NEILSON, 
68, president of Smith College since 1917, 
effective in the summer of 1939. Smith’s 
third head has fought for academic free- 
dom, increased the endowment from $2,- 


000,000 to $6,000,000, added 25 buildings, 


and once rejoiced that Smith had not been 
“brought down to the intellectual level of 
Harvard and Yale.” 





Renounced: 


Her United States citizenship, by 
LORRAINE MANVILLE DRESSEL- 
HUYS, $10,000,000 heiress of the Manville 
asbestos fortune, who last March married 
Cornelius W. Dresselhuys, Netherlands in- 
dustrialist. Her brother Tommy Manville 
objected: “I don’t think it’s right. After 
all our father made his money in this coun- 
try. Why take it out?” 





Accepted: 
By GEN. HUGH S. JOHNSON, for- 


mer NRA administrator, life membership 
in the Sick Chicken Society, whose mem- 
bers (employes of the defunct Blue Eagle) 
meet annually on May 27—anniversary of 
the Supreme Court’s invalidation of the 
NRA. His title: Great Thundering 


Rooster. 





International 


Tourist: Gene Sarazen 





Acme 


War reporter: Will Rogers Jr. 





Acme 


Patient: Mrs. Joseph P. Kennedy 


———£== 
Vindicated: 
PROF. WILLIAM A. SCHAPER. 


wartime University of Minnesota political 

science department head, dismissed with. f 
out a hearing in 1917 for opposing Amer. } 
ica’s entry into the World War; by the 
Minnesota board of regents. Schaper, noy 
head of the University of Oklahoma’; 
finance department, received $5,000 and 
the title of Minnesota professor emeritys, 





—_ 





Sick List: ! 

MRS. JOSEPH P. KENNEDY, wife | 
of the Ambassador to Great Britain (ap- 
pendicitis operation): “condition excel. 
lent” at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Boston, 
The Ambassador postponed his scheduled 
Feb. 9 sailing “until Mrs. Kennedy can 
accompany me.” 


DR. THOMAS S. GATES, 64, presi- 
dent of the University of Pennsylvania 
(arm broken from a fall as he was leaving 
a reception): recovering in Philadelphia, 





Died: 
BERND ROSEMEYER, 27, German 


racing driver, who last year won the George 
Vanderbilt Cup race at Westbury, Long 
Island; killed instantly in an attempt to 
recapture two world’s speed records, when 
the car in which he was traveling about 
275 miles an hour, swerved in a heavy 
wind, lost a tire, and catapulted into the 
air; on the Frankfort on the Main-Darn- 
stadt road, Germany. Hitler wired condo- 
lences to his widow, Elli Beinhorn, noted 
German flyer. 


JAMES (SMILIN’ JEEMS) MLU- / 
TRIE, 86, founder and first manager | 
(1883) of the New York Giants; after 
several years’ illness, at Cancer Institute, 
Welfare Island, New York. His early club 
had many tall sluggers. One day in the heat 
of an exciting victory, Mutrie rallied the 
team: “You're giants in size and you're 
giants in playing—-come on you giants!” 
The crowd took up the cry and the name 
stuck. 


LORD ATHOLSTAN (Hugh Gra- 
ham), 89, founder and publisher of The 
Montreal Star and The Family Herald, 
Canadian philanthropist, knighted in 1908 © 
and created a baron in 1917 “For extra- | 
ordinary initiative and zeal in promoting 
and supporting measures for the safe- 
guarding of imperial interests”; after a long 
illness, in Montreal. 


EUGENE ARNETT, 62, exotic Okla- 








homan who made his million, then retired | 
to work on his scientific theories (among | 
them the development of a race of super- | 
men); after an operation, in Oklahoma | 
City. The only known result of his research | 
was the drought-resisting “gourdcumber,” | 


a cross between the Spanish gourd and the 
cucumber which he predicted would mean | 


“millions to the American people.” 
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Priest Wins Permission 
to Spread the Catholic Faith 
Among Bali’s Hindus 


Contrary to a popular misconception, 
the inhabitants of Bali are not pagans. 
The so-called Lost Paradise of the South 
Seas is dotted by 10,000 temples dedicated 
to the four-armed gods of India, and the 
1,000,000 or so natives—with the excep- 
tion of a few Mohammedans in coast vil- 


Father Kersten took up residence with 
the understanding that he would not try 
to convert the Balinese. He was to min- 
ister just to the Dutch and Malays who 
were already Catholics. Religious guidance 
was to be given to the Balinese only if 
they asked for it, and then in the privacy 
of the priest’s own home. 

Father Kersten—aided by the Rev. 
Simon Buick—persevered for broader in- 
fluence. Finally the authoritics decided 
there was no clash between the few 
Christians and the natives—rather a di- 
minishing antagonism. So they gave 


Father Simon Buick and part of his new congregation 


laves—are Hindus. Hinduism has been on 
the island for five centuries without much 
competition from Western faiths—not one 
had a mission in Bali. The Vatican’s So- 
ciety for Propagation of the Faith now 
announces that a Roman Catholic chapel 
has been established at the town of Toeka 


—first Occidental shrine on the island, 
save for the Dutch church. 

Theories --—- 

The Hollanders banned missionaries 


when they took over Bali in 1907. They 
feared religious strife would result, de- 
stroying the tourist trade and endanger- 
ing their teak, cocoa, and sugar-cane hold- 
ings. So they let the natives follow their 
original Hindu-Polynesian rites and obey 
adat, the unwritten island law. 

Two years ago, the Dutch relaxed their 
han and permitted Father John Kersten 
fo come to Bali. One of 80 priests at 
work in a vicarate of the Dutch East 
Indies (which has 3,000,000 inhabitants, 
250,000 of them Roman Catholics), 


Father Buick permission to build a chapel 
and seek converts. 

There are now about 150 Roman 
Catholic Balinese. Father Buick writes 
“the work of conversion goes on slowly. 
The worldly minded wish to save this 
island for tourisme. The people have to 
serve as a big national museum.” 


rrr rrr rrr er 





Survey: Researchers in 40 cities 
asked 100,000 Americans—men in- 
dicated in black; women, in white: 
‘Show me what you read in yester- 
day’s paper.’ 

Dr. George Gallup—lInstitute of 
Public Opinion chief and vice presi- 
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dent of Young & Rubicam, New York advertising agency that conducted 


the study—tabulated the replies. 


One resulting conclusion: features (market reports, bridge, puzzles) on 
many inside pages take up space out of all proportion to interest at- 
tracted. Comparison with similar polls in preceding years reveals in- 
creased reader interest in department-store ads and radio pages. 
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The Top G-Man Delivers 
the 
and Cure of Crime 


a Treatise on Prevention 


“It is unfortunate that most of decent 
humanity believes that criminals are 
labeled,” says J. Edgar Hoover in his first 
book, Persons in Hipine. “It never 
enters the head of the ordinary citizen 


that a murderer or a bank robber can 
look like anyone else, act like anyone 
else, pretend to the same ideals and 


motives and ambitions as anyone else.” 

If, in order to protect yourself and your 
family, you would understand the criminal 
viewpoint, remember, says the top G-man, 
that the crook doesn’t look upon himself 
as one. He thinks people who have money 
are lucky, that he is unlucky not to have 
it, and that it is within his rights to manu- 
facture his own luck. 

Hoover’s book is a bundle of essays on 
the prize rogues in his gallery, each one 
illustrating some phase of criminal con- 
duct and each one ending in a triumph 
for the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
(Moral, “You can’t win!) It is saved 
from sounding like a series of Sunday- 
supplement features by the thoroughness 
with which the author goes into each case 
history and by his point of view toward 
our modern “Robin Hoods”—a point of 
view famous for its realism since his re- 
mark on the death of John Dillinger: 
“There is no romance in a dead rat.” 

When the FBI chief solemnly an- 


nounces that he hates crime, it may sound 
like the old attack on the man-eating 
shark. But he is specific in his hatred; he 
points to causes, and also to remedies. 

In his search for the causes, Hoover dis- 
plays an intelligent cop’s common sense 





Acme 


Crusader: J. Edgar Hoover 


sounds—amid_ the 


, 


that talk about “en- 
larged pituitaries” and eugenics—almost 
old-fashioned. It is based, however, on a 
long, clinical acquaintance with the 
crooked brain. 

Large contributors to our record-break- 
ing crime statistics, he claims, are the 
average citizen’s gullibility and tolerance 
of political corruption—which make the 


—. 
American public a pushover for the pred. 
atory. Abetting this are the sentimental. 
ists—the “moo-cows of scant knowledge 
but loud voices who are forever interfering 
with businesslike law enforcement by 
their turn-the-other-cheek theories of 
crime eradication.” It is their “chivalric” 
attitude toward the women caught jy 
crime, for instance, that encourages other 








) 
BOOK WEEK | 
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‘Tom Sawyer on Downing Street 

by SINCLAIR LEWIS 
) 


The American foreign correspond- 
ent is, without losing his ingenuity and 
his courage, beginning to equal the 
suavity of the British journalist, the 
scholarship of the Germans. He is like- 
ly, now, to speak four or five languages, 
and well, and he does not care so 
much for the castle walls of Zenda be- 
vause he has been there and played 
trente et un with the Prince. Often, 
however, Le has paid for his deftness 
by losing some shrewd, kindly, humor- 
ous, caste-hating Americanism, and he 
knows the syntax of the Serbian or 
the Finn better than his heart. 

But there are still existent, even still 
young, a few gorgeously American 
Americans among our reporters of the 
sad ways of the world, and of these, 
none is friendlier or braver or more 
widely roaming than Frazier Hunt, 
better known in the bars and Chancel- 
leries of twenty countries as “Spike.” 
His greatest gift, authentic and _ in- 
credible, is to see all men—royal princes 
of Britain and Turkish peasants, Mos- 
cow terrorists and English literary 
gents, college professors and Japanese 
soldiers, as completely human, as dif- 
ferent only in hue and dialect from 
the farmers and slick townies he knew 
as a boy in Missouri, Indiana, and 
Illinois. It is characteristic of him that 
to this day he divides his time be- 
tween a real dirt ranch in Canada, a 
flat in New York, and the salons of 
Europe where the latest political atroc- 
ity is being elegantly plotted. 

His lifetime of adventure he has 
now summarized in One AMERICAN 
(Simon & Schuster, $3). 

Probably Mr. Hunt has traveled too 
fast. Probably he has sometimes writ- 
ten too sketchily, neglecting a slow, 
back-breaking, tedious study of the 
statistics and the history. Yet that ad- 
venturous haste, combined with his 
warm heart, has enabled him to see 
people as capable of infinite variation, 
infinite though slow-crawling release 





from superstition and cruelty. Here js 
not only a good story—that of a 
prairie American, naif as the syca- 
mores, going out to every perilous 
mountain corner in the world, playing 
crap with the then Prince of Wales, 
and meeting a_ little-known political 
adventurer called Hitler—but an en- 
couraging story. Perhaps The People 
really may, in merely another 10,000 
years or so, get over some of their 
damned _ foolishness, and the worse 
foolishness of their leaders: political, 
religious, military, philosophical. 

I have known Spike Hunt for years, 
and I have truly seen that not merely 
in writing about the scattered Little 
People but in casual meetings with 
them has he a genius of sympathetic 
friendship. In London I remember his 
asking a road direction of a. street 
cleaner who was as Cockney, as Unil- 
linoisan, as a veal ’n’ ’am pie. Myself, 
this Cockney aborigine would have 
dismissed with two words; but with 
Spike, he put his foot up on the run- 
ning board, exploded into unaspirated 
emotion, and for fifteen minutes vol- 
unteered the full story of his employ- 
ment, his home, and the rather way- 
ward affections of his wife. 





Spike was equally chummy with— 
was met with equal confidence by— 
General Lord Thomson, Minister for 
Air in the first British Labor govern- 
ment, whose too polite and thus cor- 
rupting influence on the socially climb- 
ing and sociologically declining Ramsay 
MacDonald Mr. Hunt describes in his 
book. And it took all of half an 
hour for Hunt and Bevil Rudd, the 
great Oxford and Olympic runner and 
at 19 or so a major in the first British 
tank corps, to give up anything so 
stifly formal as calling each other by 
their first names, and to look for nick- 
names. 

So here is what happened to Tom 
Sawyer, when he grew up and by 
chance went abroad. 
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girls to think they can get away with 
murder. (The careers of Ma Barker and 
the she-wolf wife of Machine-Gun Kelly 
should give the chivalrous something to 
think about.) We can thank the senti- 
mentalist, as well as the corrupt politician, 
for the appalling misuse of parole. 

In an angry chapter on the parole sys- 
tem’s evils the author answers arguments 
that his job is to catch criminals, not to 
make “remarks concerning what should 
happen to them after sentence has been 
pronounced,” He ‘alls attention to the 
fact that, out of 14,000 public enemies, 
29 per cent have been paroled from one 
to ten times: “With one exception, every 
Special Agent of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation who has died at the hands 
of a desperate criminal was killed by a 
felon who had felt the blessings of parole 
or some other form of clemency.” 


In regard to slums as the breeding 
places of crime: Hoover agrees with the 
theory, but with reservations. By all 


means clear the slums, but don’t sit back 
and think that outlawry will then stop. 
The small town, with its shady trees and 
near-by healthful open fields, breeds just 
as much crime as congested industrial 
centers—even the farm itself is guilty. 
Nor can American law breaking be ex- 
plained by the prevalence of the foreign- 
born: reviewing the “public rats” he has 
trapped, Hoover shows that old American 
stock is just as productive—he cites 
Dillinger, the Barkers, Eddie Bentz, 
Piquett, John Paul Chase, and others. 
Alvin Karpis (born Karpavies in_ this 
country) and others of immigrant parent- 
age are in the minority. 

“Persons in Hiding” makes fast read- 
ing. And throughout, the author is at 
pains to credit his subordinates—which 
should do a lot to nullify charges that 
he’s a limelight hog. (Persons mx Hinine. 
With a foreword by Courtney Ryley 
Cooper. 318 pages, 83,000 words. Index. 
Little, Brown, Boston. $2.50.) 


rrr rrr wr rrr rer 


Stefan Zweig Eulogizes 
the First Man Ever to Make 
a Round-the-World Cruise 


Sitting comfortably in a deck chair on 
his way to South America last year, Stefan 
Zweig kept thinking of the men who had 
first sailed those waters, of their hardships, 
their scant rewards. He felt ashamed at 
the willingness of a thoughtless age to for- 
get the great explorers—so he wrote Con- 
QUERER OF THE Seas: Tue Story or Ma- 
GELLAN, 

That the first cireumnavigation of the 
globe was embarked upon for commercial 
reasons doesn’t lessen its quality of high 
adventure for the German biographer: 
“No doubt kings and their counselors 
would have been impressed by the ideas of 
Columbus and Magellan, would have been 


friendly to these explorers’ schemes for 
ideal reasons,” says Zweig. “But they 
would have never opened their purse- 
strings freely . . . had there not been good 
prospects of discovering a new trade route 
to the Indies, the land of gold and spices.” 


Dream---- 


Little is known of Magellan, or Magal- 
haes (there are numerous versions of the 
name). He was born “about” 1480, “prob- 
ably” at Oporto—there are as many other 
possible birthplaces for him as for Colum- 
bus. It is known that his family was Por- 
tuguese 


and noble, though only of the 





Wide World 


Historian: Stefan Zweig 


fourth class—that of fidalgos de cotas de 
armas. 

At 24 he started the training that was 
to enable him later to lead a large expedi- 
tion. He became a humble sobresaliente, 
or man of all work, in the East Indies. At 
that time Portugal was consolidating its 
position in the East and tapping the 
sources of wealth that was to make her, 
the smallest nation of Europe, the richest. 
It was while young Magellan was in the 
Spice Islands that he got the idea of find- 
ing a westerly route to the Indies, thus 
avoiding the the jealously 
guarded eastern passage. 

He returned to Portugal, full of his great 
dream, and sought an audience with the 
king. But Magellan was a man of action 
with all of the soldier’s bluntness and lack 
of the courtly graces; he didn’t know how 
to handle the king. He was rebuffed. Fi- 
nally he was successful in Spain; he per- 
suaded the Hapsburg emperor, Charles 
V, to grant him the necessary money and 
ships. The rest is history—the mutiny, 
the disappointment in not finding the 
straits where he thought they would be, 
and his tragic death in the Philippines. 

Zweig’s recounting gives evidence of ex- 
haustive research. As in his other biogra- 


dangers of 


phies, the pages bristle with opinion and 
conjecture. But he never falls into the 
easy habit of proceeding on his own 
guesses as though they were hypotheses. 
(CONQUERER OF THE Seas: THe Story or 
MAGELLAN. 307 pages, 76,000 words. Ap- 
pendixes, table, index, illustrations. Vil:- 
ing, New York. $3.50.) 


Sa - 





Miss Lawrence Dissects 
the Souls of Women Who kill 
Their Loves With Kindness 


It was the good women—mused Brosia’s 
husband—who had created most of the 
hells on earth. The Fields sisters were 
good women. With sacrifice as their watch- 
word, they spent their lives in the service 
of their loved ones. 

Seneth was the only one who had chil- 
dren. Widowed in her 30s, she firmly 
turned down a chance to remarry because 
she thought it her “duty” to devote the 
whole of her time to her brood. It was, of 
course, more than a duty; it was a fetish. 
Sacrifice gave her, as it gave her sisters, 
life’s most soul-suffusing satisfaction. That 
is the dominant theme of Josephine Law- 
rence’ new novel: Bow Down to Woop 
AND STONE. 

Seneth’s sisters also submerged their 
egos, one in her husband’s the 
other in the law office where she worked. 
As each of them grew old, she was re- 
pudiated by those she loved. Seneth’s chil- 
dren left home, one by one, with great 
gasps of relief; Brosia’s husband, after 
enduring her nobility for years, finally 


career, 


broke away and sued for divorce. Gillian, 
the office worker who believed herself in- 
dispensable, was asked to resign. It broke 
her heart. 

But the sisters never understood. With 
tears welling in their they sadly 
talked of ingratitude; when Brosia’s hus- 
band likened the passion for self-sacrifice 
to “bribing God” for benefits in the here- 
after, they smiled and gently chided him 


eyes 


for sacrilege. 

The tragic Gillian is a female counter- 
part of Caspar Milquetoast. In the last 
scene she stands shivering in the rain at 
$3 in the morning, patiently waiting for her 
dog to finish his offices at his leisure. 

These women and the people who came 
under their domination are presented 
naturally and at length. Occasionally the 
author hints at underlying causes for their 
sublimation of self, especially in the case 
of the two wives, who looked upon the 
marriage bed as an unpleasant duty to be 
borne as part of the contract which they 
could not break. , 

The book suffers at times from repe- 
titiousness and a tendency in the three 
women to be monotonously alike. But as 
a study of middle-class life, as well as an 
essay on the evils of the good, it can stand 
with the author’s other novels, “If I Have 
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Four Apples” and “The Sound of Running 
Feet,” as a fine and restrained piece of 
work. (Bow Down to Woop anp STONE, 
355 pages, 103,000 words. Little, Brown, 
Boston, $2.50.) 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 

Bounpary Acartnst Nicut. By Edmund 
Gilligan. 466 pages, 169,000 words. Farrar 
& Rinehart, New York. $2.75. First novel, 
laid in Boston, by a New York newspaper 
man. The story goes off the deep end into 
several assorted brands of mysticism but, 
nevertheless, contains passages of superb 
writing. 


Sinapapa. By Elinor Mordaunt. 377 
pages, 114,000 words. Illustrations. Grey- 
stone, New York. $2.75. The entertaining 
autobiography of the English author of 
“Gin and Bitters,” who has batted about 
the world for many years and was once 
sovereign of 60 cannibal islands. 


Tomorrow’s Breap. By Beatrice Bisno. 
326 pages, 92,000 words. Liveright, New 
York. $2.50. Powerful story of Jewish life 
in Chicago and the early labor conflicts of 
the sweatshop workers. This novel won 
first prize, $2,500, in the Edwin Wolf con- 
test. 








SPORT 





“ Two weeks ago James J. Braddock won 
a ten-round decision from Tommy Farr, 
British heavyweight titleholder. This week 
the 32-year-old fighter announced: “I can 
beat most of the outstanding contenders 
. .. But I have spent fifteen years in the 
game and in fairness ... to my wife and 
children it is time for me to withdraw.” 
Braddock rose to ring fame as a New 
Jersey light heavyweight. Then in 1929 


he was defeated by Tommy Loughran, . 


and the depression snapped up his life 
savings. He went on relief, became a long- 
shoreman, then in a sensational comeback 
(1935) defeated Max Baer and earned 
two titles: world’s heavyweight cham- 
pion (which he lost to Joe Louis last 
summer) and “Cinderella Man.” Brad- 
dock and his manager, Joe Gould, will 
operate a stable of young fighters. 


"Sonja Henie, Norway’s world champion 
figure skater—now a world champion film 
actress—last week brought her touring 
Hollywood Ice Revue to Madison Square 
Garden, New York. She performed inter- 
pretive blade dances of the Susi-Q, 
“Liebestraum,” the Dancing Doll from 
“Babes in Toyland,” and the Polovetzkian 
number from “Prince Igor.” During her 
six performances Sonja broke attendance 
figures with 102,000 spectators, grossed 
$156,000, and disappointed more than 
72,000 customers unable to buy seats. Be- 
fore continuing on a six-state tour, Sonja 
announced she intended becoming an 
American citizen. 





International 


—_. 
4] The world’s No. 1 amateur tenpj, 
player, Don Budge of California, trounced 
Jack Bromwich, 19-year-old am bidextroys 
star from Down Under 6-4, 6-4, 6-1, and 
won the Australian tennis championship, 


4] A customer stepped up to a pari-mutug 
window at the Santa Anita race track 
Arcadia, Calif., and requested five $19 
tickets on No. 6. The attendant, Lonnie 
Gray, punched five No. 5s on Bright Mark 
instead. Gray paid for his error; he bought 
the tickets. Bright Mark won in a photo 
finish; Gray collected $2,860. 


4 At New Orleans, Centenary’s basketball 
team defeated Loyola 78-72 in a five-mip. 
ute overtime period. The score was tied 
seventeen times; the lead changed hands 
26 times; and at one point officials called 
time out because of exhaustion. Two spec. 
tators fainted from excitement. 


“In London, B. Vana of Czechoslovakia 
won the men’s world singles table-tennis 
championship by defeating R. Bergmann 
of Austria, defending titleholder, 20-99, 
21-9, 21-16, 21-14. Bergmann’s teammate, 
Trudi Pritzi, won the women’s crown from 
Vlasha Depetrisova, Czech player. 





EDUCATION 
McManus’ Gift Puts 
University of Maryland Into 





the Poultry Business 





“Curly” Byrd graduated from the Uni- | 


versity of Maryland in 1908. His grin and 
great good nature made him one of the 


most popular figures on the campus. Four | 


years later he returned as football coach. § 
Six years later he was made assistant to | 


the president of the university; on Feb. 
21, 1936, he became president. 

As H. C. Byrd, LL.D., he proved to 
have a particular genius for corraling gifts. 
Last week the University of Maryland 
took over the latest of these. After a 
year and a half of argument, Byrd had 
persuaded his friend Charles E. McManus, 
Crown Cork & Seal Corp. president, to 
give the university his $1,000,000 farm 
18 miles north of Baltimore. On the 276- 
acre Spring Hills Farm is “the most 
modern poultry plant in the world.” 

Byrd also announced that the Mary- 
land Legislature had voted $125,000 to 
establish America’s most up-to-date teach- 
ing and research poultry station. Me- 
Manus’ plant—capable of producing 
10,000 eggs and 5,000 broilers a day—will 
be moved to College Park at the univer- 
sity. Most of the 117,000 chickens will be 
sold for laboratory-equipment funds; 4 


few thousand will be kept for breeding ' 


and nutrition experiments. The horses 
and cattle will be added to the univer- 
sity’s herds for animal-husbandry study. 

In giving the university his Spring 
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Hills Farm, McManus mac only one 
condition: that it be used solely for the 
benefit of agriculture.* “It has been 
pretty clearly demonstrated in the last 
few years,” he holds, “that industry, to 
be successful, must look to the purchasing 
power of the farms.” 





Du Pont Fellowships 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. last 
week announced it would offer six post- 
doctorate fellowships and eighteen post- 
graduate fellowships for 1938-39. These un- 
restricted industrial awards, scattered 
through eighteen colleges and universities, 
total $26,500. 





New Vanderbilt Head 


In 1873, to help revive the war-battered 
South, Cornelius Vanderbilt I gave $500,- 
000 to establish a center of learning at 
Nashville. The grateful Tennesseans, who 
opened it two years later, called it Van- 
derbilt University. 

In 1893 Dr. Landon C. Garland, the 
first chancellor, died. Dr. James H. Kirk- 
land, professor of Latin, succeeded him and 
in his 44-year tenure of office made Van- 
derbilt one of the South’s great institu- 
tions. June 1937 he turned over his work 
to Dr. Oliver C. Carmichael. 

This week at a three-day symposium at- 
tended by outstanding American educa- 
tors, Dr. Carmichael officially becomes 
third chancellor. A Rhodes scholar, he has 
already proved his ability to handle his 
new job—from 1926 to 1935 he acted as 
head of Alabama College. 





*This suited the university’s tradition. In 
1920, it was combined with Maryland State 
College, second oldest agricultural school in the 
Western Hemisphere. 





Inducted: Dr. O. C. Carmichael 
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Businesslike Exchange Plan 


Envisages Peace With SEC 


Wall Street Welcomes 
Conway Committee’s Ideas for 


Reorganization 


Wall Street had plenty to talk about 
last week: more restrictions, one more bad 
scare—finally, some hope for better under- 
standing with Washington. 

Monday the SEC announced new short- 
selling rules effective Feb. 8 on the nation’s 
exchanges. Major provisions: a ban on 
short sales except at above the last price; 
a sharper distinction between short and 
long sales; holding customers as well as ex- 
change members responsible for violations. 

Many commission brokers agreed the 
new rulings might at least build confidence 
in the mind of the public, chronically sus- 
picious of all short selling. Traders, on the 
other hand, complained the restrictions 
would add to the market’s thinness. 
Charles R. Gay, New York Stock Exchange 
president, pointed out that—at the re- 
quest of the exchange itself—the Twentieth 
Century Fund is engaged in an exhaustive 
study of short selling. Just the same, he 
will cooperate with this “sincere effort” to 
deal with the problem. 

The week’s second major development 
was President Roosevelt’s Tuesday state- 
ment opposing wage reductions and calling 
for lower prices. The financial district 
couldn’t make head nor tail of that. It 
couldn’t see how industry, faced with a re- 
cession and handicapped by high taxes and 
a stagnant capital market, could maintain 
wages and lower prices. Upshot: more un- 
loading of stocks—the Dow-Jones indus- 
trial average fell more than five points; by 
the week end it had dropped ten points 
from the preceding Saturday. 


Conway Report 

Thursday, the Street got its first good 
news—the report of the committee on or- 
ganization and administration of the stock 
exchange.* Appointed by President Gay 
Dec. 10, the group was an answer to SEC 
Chairman Douglas’ criticism of the lack 
of “public responsibility” shown by the na- 





*Carle C. Conway. chairman of Continental 
Can, heads the committee. which includes A. A. 
Berle Jr., lawyer and former “Brain Truster”; 
Kenneth C. Hogate. president of Dow. Jones 
& Co., which publishes The Wall Street Jour- 
nal; Thomas H. MclInnerney, president, Na- 
tional Dairy Products Corp.; and prominent 
brokers and investment bankers. 





International 


C’.. C. Conway, committee chief 


tion’s exchanges (he said they were run 
like “private clubs”). Its most important 
recommendations: 

1—The exchange should be run by a full- 
time, “adequately paid” president—a man 
recruited from any field, who would give 
up all other interests; characterized by 
“executive ability and knowledge and un- 
derstanding of the problems involved.” 

2—Most management detail should be 
taken from the standing committees and 
given to a paid executive staff organized 
by the president. 

3—The board of governors, which selects 
the president, should be cut from 50 to 
32 members. It should include three repre- 
sentatives of the public, not more than 
fifteen exchange members, a chairman 
elected from the membership, and non- 
member partners and partners from firms 
doing business principally outside of New 
York City. Election should _ pre- 
vent the board from becoming self-perpet- 
uating. 

t—The law 
change’s policvmaker 
A seven-man executive board, advising the 
president, should replace it. 


rules 


committee—long the ex- 
should be abolish« 








5—The committee system should be 
simplified through consolidations. Com- 


mittees should be limited to five members 
in most cases, with a maximum of three 
from the board of governors. 

é—Beeause of the growing importance 
of Iquidity. the place of large and small 
speculators and of margin operators, floor 
spee.alists in maintain- 


traders. and 
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ing a liquid market should be studied. 
7—Scope of the exchange should ‘be 
broadened by creation of associate mem- 
berships, sharing of commissions with non- 
members, admittance of more issues. 

8—"“A close-working relationship” be- 
tween the government and the stock ex- 
change should be established. 

Most Wall Street comment favored the 
report. Friday, when the committee held 
“open house” to hear complaints and an- 
swer questions, not one exchange member 
showed up. Better still, unprecedented kind 
words came from the SEC: “It does credit 
to the committee and to the New York 
Stock Exchange . . . If adopted [it] would 
create a framework upon which could be 
developed a truly etiective system of self- 
regulation under government supervision.” 





Significance 


The SEC’s short-selling decree—first 
regulation to be imposed without prior 
consultation with the exchanges—may 
spring partly from a politically inspired 
desire to crack the whip at this time and 
partly from an intent to speed up the self- 
reform movement among the exchanges. 
It has the effect of broadening the SEC’s 
influence because the customer is brought 
into the picture—something an exchange 
rule could not do directly. 

The Street, nevertheless, regarded the 
decree as more annoying than important 
(except as an indication of the SEC’s con- 
tinuing reform attitude and as a possible 
forerunner of other regulations) . Since the 
1929 debacle, most exchanges have frowned 
on ‘bear raiding’”—pushing prices down by 
successive short sales under the market. In 
1935, at the SEC’s insistence, this code of 
conduct was put into written regulations 
prohibiting short sales below the last price. 

The new ruling simply makes short sell- 
ing a little more difficult. It will fail to 


have great effect because active stocks sel- - 


dom plunge straight down and traders on 
the short side generally sell on minor re- 
coveries. 

In contrast, the Conway report is of ut- 
most importance. It marks what should be 
the beginning of a permanent rapproche- 
ment between the SEC and our most im- 
portant securities exchange. Whether it 
does or not will depend largely on the 
speed and sincerity with which the ex- 
change takes up the reorganization. Evi- 
dence is that the recommendations in the 
main will be adopted—that exchange au- 
thorities agree with the committee in the 
view that “the public interest is the para- 
mount consideration.” 

To the public interested in security trad- 
ing the most noteworthy aspect of the plan 
is in the composition of the new board of 
governors. If the Conway recommenda- 
tions are followed, the board probably will 
be dominated by those who buy and sell 
on commission—that is, those executing 
the public’s orders—rather than by those 
who trade for their own account. 


Miners’ Meeting: 


Troubles Within 


Jimmy Johnston of Heavener, Okla., 
stood in the Rialto Theatre balcony and 
bellowed: “This is Jimmy Johnston of 
Heavener, Okla.!” 

Two thousand coal miners turned and 
peered through the tobacco clouds. In the 
pit a frantic Negro demanded the chair’s 
attention. Van Bittner, a district presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers of 
America, pointed his gavel toward the 
balcony and ruled: “The delegate up there 
has the floor.” 

The delegate up there called upon the 
Almighty, quoted the Apostle Peter, and 
paused for breath: “I’m gonna git to 
William Green in a minute.” Cheers and 
laughter invited him to get there right 





== 


tion, and they were bent on having fun 
along with their business. Most of the fyp 
was at the expense of a fellow member— 
William Green, president of the A.F. of L, 
cited for trial and expulsion by the con. 
vention this week. 

The miners’ international president, 
John L. Lewis, also was having his fyp 
when he made a statement headlined ag 
“a new peace offer” to the A.F. of L. De. 
spite his words (“We all want peace with 
honor”) Lewis, the miners, and the AF. 
of L. executive council—meeting at the 
same time in Miami—understood peace 
had nothing to do with it.* Lewis was 
just giving his delighted followers some. 
thing to chew the rag about. 

If the A.F. of L. really wanted peace, 
said Lewis, it could admit “the 4,000,000 
members of the C.I.0O.” without further 
talk and settle details later. If that didn’t 
work, the C.I.0. would be pleased to ad- 


Newsphotos 


Mr. and Mrs. John L. Lewis 


away, and he did: “Hit’s time to take 
action! Let’s purge him out!” 

Then the voice from Heavener cracked, 
and William Dalrymple took up the flail. 
As one of the many mine-union officers 
lent to, and running, the Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee (Newsweek, Dec. 
27, 1937), Dalrymple had much to say 
about the tactics of Green and the A.F. 
of L. on the Pacific Coast. 

“They’re the cheapest bunch of scabs 
I ever ran across in my life! They’re noth- 
ing but a bunch of strikebreakers!” 

A fierce glee swept the blue-walled hall. 
These men had come to Washington for 
the 35th U.MNY. international conven- 


mit the whole Federation, “horse, foot, 
and dragoons.” This was precisely the 
proposal that had foundered the C.LO- 
A.F. of L. negotiations. 


Three Problems 


Lewis was with the family: he and the 
U.M.W. had grown to power together. 





*Last week the A.F. of L. executive council 
heeded Green’s advice and postponed expulsion 


of the U.M.W. and other C.1.0. unions. Hope- ' 


ful that peace pressure within the C.I.0. soon 
would compel a conciliatory attitude, council- 
men preferred to leave the unions under sus 
pension rather than fan labor hatreds by more 
drastic action. 
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Newsphotos 


Henry Warram, U.M.W. counsel; Percy Tetlow and John C. Lewis, 


Bituminous Coal Commissioners 


Each was an old story to the other, and 
Lewis didn’t feel he had to indulge in his 
strong-man public-speaking manner. At 
the outset, he spoke slowly, almost care- 
lessly. He had the look of a tired man. 
Even when he denounced wage reductions 
(see page 31), his voice carried little of 
the familiar ring; by the time he got 
around to complimenting Mr. Roosevelt, 
it had dropped to a monotone: “The only 
President in our lifetime who has tried to 
give a square deal to the common people.” 

But the words were full of meaning: 
whether he played up to majority senti- 
ment in the union or reflected the results 
of his current talks with the President 
and Big Business, Lewis avoided the re- 
criminations and criticisms that have 
studded his recent references to the New 
Deal. 

Praise of the President was always 
good for a cheer, but Lewis and the 
miners were noticeably preoccupied with 
their own affairs. One of the biggest, old- 
est, and richest of American labor unions, 
the U.M.W. was interested chiefly in 
three matters: (1) the recession, (2) the 
C.L.0. and its relation to the miners, (3) 
an administrative tangle of its own. 

Recession: With 100,000 of its 500,000 
members out of work, and half the rest 
working one or two days a week, the 
U.M.W. turned to the spend-and-prime 
gospel of 1933. Urged on by their vice 
president, Philip Murray, the delegates 
advocated: immediate appropriation of 
$5,000,000,000 for an expanded housing 
program; $1,000,000,000 for 1938 relief; 
another two billion to finance relief 
through the 1938-39 winter. Meanwhile, 


the U.M.W. would oppose pay cuts and 
price reductions based on such cuts. 

CJl.0.: From Federation and other 
circles hostile to Lewis, the story has 
spread that the miners were up in arms 
against their union’s enormous outlays to 
the C.1.0.; that Lewis had _ postponed 
settlement with the Federation until he 
could placate the U.M.W. (Newsweek, 
Jan. 24, 1938). 

No signs of such trouble appeared on 
the convention floor. Buttonholed private- 
ly, delegates fighting Lewis on intra-union 


issues either professed agreement with 
the fiscal policy or said they wouldn't 
dare to bring up the matter—an outraged 
majority might kick.them out. (Through 
his secretary-daughter Catherine, Lewis 
himself relayed word: “Nothing to it.”) 
Without a ripple of outward resent- 
ment, the delegates learned that between 
June 1 and Nov. 30, 1937, the U.M.W. 
spent $2,526,531.13—or $1,029,104.51 over 
income. The total included: “loans” of 
$650,000 to the C.1.0., $475,000 to the 
S.W.O.C., and $99,000 to the textile drive; 
another $180,000 in outright payments to 
the C.1.0.; and a $30,000 contribution to 
Labor’s Non-Partisan League, the C.1.0.’s 
political affiliate. This brings the U.M.W.’s 
gifts and expects to 
collect—to well over $2,000,000, including 
funds for C.1.0. political activities. 
What reconciles these coal-grimed, work- 
hardened men to their leaders’ million-dol- 
lar spending? Listen to their outspoken 
enthusiasm for the C.1.0., watch them 
wander through their new Washington 
headquarters building (the U.M.W. has 
just spent $560,000 on it), and you begin 
to understand. Lucky to get two days’ 
work and $12 a week, they share with 
other men a certain human appetite for 
vicarious wealth, achievement. 
Then, too, no one of the 400,000 active 
members pays much. Regular, $1-a-month 
dues, plus $800,000 from a $2-per-head 
been 


“loans”—nobody 


power, 


assessment last year, have more 
than enough to carry the C.L.O. load. 
Dec. 1, 1987—the treasurer reported last 


week—U.M.W. had a cash balance of 


$2,534.668.03, or $236,649.61 than 


more 
the balance on hand two years ago. 

‘Independence’: Seventeen of _ the 
U.M.W.’s 30 districts function under “pro- 
visional” administrations. That is, the 
national union owns all property, appoints 
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International 


‘Peace’: Esther Perelson, Long Island City, N.Y ., Pearl Kosby, Bridge- 
port, Conn., and Esther Levine, Long Island City, attended a district 
meeting before the U.M.W. international convention opened. One of 
1,242 resolutions read: ‘Be It Resolved, that Local Union No. 6649, 
Clune, Pa., go on record to bar all females from the convention or either 


to keep peace in the convention.’ 
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the district officers, determines and exe- 
cutes policy. The origin of this system 
in District 17—the union’s largest, em- 
bracing West Virginia and 70,000 miners 
—is typical of the other provisional set- 
ups. Five years ago operators’ opposition 
and intra-union dissension had reduced 
the district organization to a shell. To re- 
build it, the international board confis- 
cated all property, installed Lewis men in 
all offices, and—with NRA’s help—brought 
the district to its present strength. 

This required hard-boiled tactics, and 
many hard-boiled men resented it. Some 
were “outs,” anxious to get the local 
union jobs. Some were just ornery enough 
to want to run their own affairs. What- 
ever the motive, the rebels have flooded 
the last three U.M.W. conventions with 
petitions for autonomous government. In 
1934 and 1936, Lewis’ leadership overrode 
all demands for positive action. Last 
week, certain that Lewis followers out- 
numbered the protestants in every im- 
portant district, the convention adopted 
a provisional substitute for provisional 
government. If a majority of locals in a 
provisional district petitions for a refer- 
endum—and_ the _ international board 
thinks the time is ripe—the rank and file 
may vote on whether it wants so-called 
“autonomy.” If a majority votes for 
autonomy, locals may elect their own 
officers and fill minor posts in the district 
administrations; the international board 
still retains power to appoint the district 
president and secretary-treasurer. 





Significance 


The U.M.W.—John L. Lewis’ original 
source of strength, and financial bulwark 


of the C.I.0.—is a cornerstone of the whole 
labor structure. Policies confirmed or 
initiated at the current convention have 
these long-range meanings: 

Politics: Miners’ money and votes will 
continue to back Lewis on the national 
front. The rank and file is for Roosevelt 
(the miners voted to draft him for a 
third term “if needed”). Beyond that, 
there is a pronounced sentiment for inde- 
pendent political action—when and if the 
top leaders think it feasible, and neither 
national party lends itself to U.M.W.- 
C.L.0. aims. 

Unionization: The U.M.W. has been an 
industrial union for 30-odd years; long 
before the C.1.0. was formed, the miners 
fought for the principle and against craft 
unionism in mass-production industries. 
They look upon the C.L.O. as the embodi- 
ment of that principle; they will continue 
to support it with money and the finest 
organizational talent in American labor. 
This conclusion carries one limitation: 
obviously the U.M.W., rich as it is, can- 
not continue to pay out a million dollars 
more than it takes in every five months. 

Lewis: The miners’ attitude is, and will 
remain, an odd compound of reverence 
and cynicism. They know all about his 
suppression of minorities within the union; 
even those who’ve been knocked aside re- 
spect his steely determination. So long as 
he retains that support—forced or volun- 
tary—he will remain a dominant factor in 
labor and in its relations with government 
and industry. Perhaps the character of 
that support is best summed up by the 
spoken word of his brother and confi- 
dential aide, Denny Lewis. Denny calls 


John L. Lewis “The Boss.” 








Wide World 


Persistence: Although steel union leaders have conceded defeat in last 
year’s ‘Little Steel’ strikes, Ohio locals continue the fight. At Canton, 
Ohio, pickets keep vigil near a Republic Steel Corp. plant. 


=== 


Support for NLRB 


Every step in the enforcement of a Ng. 
tional Labor Relations Board order jg sup. 
ject to review by Circuit Courts of Ap. 
peal. Without a review of the evidence an 
approval of the Board’s orders by a (jp. 
cuit Court, no NLRB finding may be ey. 
forced against an unwilling defendant. 

In the early days of the Wagner Ac. 
Federal District Courts repeatedly hel 
that this procedure was a sufficient safe. 
guard for defendants who thought they 
were unjustly accused, or who denied they 
were subject to the act. Monday, in case: 
involving Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp, 
Ltd., and Newport News Shipbuilding { 
Dry Dock Co., the Supreme Court cop. 
curred with this precedent and freed the 
NLRB from any remaining threat of jp. 
junctive interference in the early stages 
of its cases. 





City Housing 
New York Mayor Evolves 
a Slum-Clearing Program 


Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia has a gift 
for turning a platitude into a fighting cateh 
phrase. Last week he issued this one to the 
New York Board of Estimate: 

“Slums cannot be wished away, nor even 
legislated away. The answer is—building.” 

From this the fiery little executive un- 
folded an ingenious and—if it works— 


dramatic plan for abolishing the worst of ; 
New York’s hundreds of acres of dark, 


evil-smelling tenements. 


Financing 
Details will be issued later. For the pres- 





ent, the Largest City’s Mayor wants his 
Board of Estimate to think of housing and 
approve a $500,000 budget for it. This 
money would guarantee interest on some 
$16,000,000 of bonds issued by the Hous- 
ing Authority for slum-clearing apart- 
ments. 

Then La Guardia wants a budget in- 


crease of one-half of 1 per cent—$3,000,000 | 


€ 


a year. At S per cent, this would pay in- | 


terest on $100,000,000 of tax-exempt bonds. 
Rent from the apartments would pay off 
the bonds. As old bonds are paid off, new 
ones will be issued to finance additional 
housing. 

New York got two of the large PWA 
housing projects—which (together with a 
small experimental unit) furnish 2,318 
apartments. Under the new Federal Hous- 
ing Act, La Guardia expects to get $30; 
000,000 for slum clearance. This will build 
an additional 


are 500,000 families in the city that can- 
not afford to pay 30 a month in rent— 
which, with metropolitan land values and 


5,000 Federal-subsidized ' 
dwelling units. But, says the Mayor, there | 
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SS 
iuilding costs, is generally considered the 
minimum for private housing. 

With the $16,000,000 bond issue, La 
Guardia would start building apartments 
this year for 3,000 families. The whole 
910,000,000 could house perhaps 17,000 
or 18,000 families, which would pay $6 to 
¢ a room for healthful dwellings. The 
Fusion Mayor claims “no originality for 
this plan. . . It has proved successful in 
many European cities, particularly in 
Great Britain and Holland. The London 
County Council has during a period of 
years erected 13 square miles of new build- 
ings in 200 different units, providing hous- 
ing accommodations for 350,000 persons.” 





Significance 

With tiresome regularity it has been 
pointed out by travelers that poor Euro- 
pean countries do a much better job of 
housing their people than does rich Ameri- 
ca. Only a few decades ago the United 
States was still using her energies to ex- 
ploit a frontier. Now we are beginning to 
realize that there is no more expansion— 
that the job at hand is to develop what 
we've got. Thus housing has been a prob- 
lem of emphasis. 

There is also the problem of what agency 
to use. In Europe the cities have been re- 
sponsible for many of the public housing 
projects. In the United States the cities 
are the most mismanaged unit of govern- 
ment. Some are bonded to the hilt, or even 
nar bankruptey. State governments 
haven’t been interested, because too many 
state voters live in rural areas where hous- 
ing is more an individual problem. 

La Guardia’s scheme may work. He has 
control of the city government. New 
York’s credit is good. If it does work, other 
cities may try the plan. Success of this 
project may also encourage state loans to 
cities for housing. 





——_ 


Success Story 
Hook Started at $2 a Week; 
Becomes President of N.A.M. 


Climaxing a business career that started 
with a $2-a-week office-boy job, Charles R. 
Hook, president of the American Rolling 
Mill Co. since 1930, was elected president 
of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers at the first 1938 meeting of the new 
hoard of directors. Hook, 57, started work 
with Armeo in 1902 as night superinten- 
dent. He is a member of Secretary Roper’s 
advisory council—evidence that he is well 
regarded by the administration—and chair- 
man of the committee on personnel of the 
International Management Congress to be 
held in Washington in September. 

The American Rolling Mill Co., as a re- 
sult of its progressive policy toward em- 
ployes, came through the depression with- 
out labor troubles. The firm has been 








International 


Charles R. Hook, N.A.M. president 


notable also for its advanced research pro- 
gram, with conspicuous achievements in 
developing new uses for its products. 

The retiring N.A.M. president, William 
B. Warner, will serve as chairman of the 
hoard, succeeding C. M. Chester who be- 
comes chairman of the association’s exe- 
cutive committee. 


WEEK IN BUSINESS 


Rayon 


Japan was first in rayon output last 
year; the United States, second. World 
production has increased 70 per cent since 
1935. 


Price Cuts 

General Foods Corp. is giving impetus 
to the downward trend in food prices. In 
an effort to increase sales volume, the com- 
pany is reducing the prices of Post Toast- 
ies and Grape Nuts by 15 to 20 per cent 
and of Maxwell House coffee by 2 cents 
a pound. 


Bargains 

Merchandisers are generally agreed that 
the remarkable stability of retail sales in 
the face of other declines results chiefly 
from better values offered. They expect 
nevertheless, to be forced into further price 
reductions to keep consumer dollars mov- 
ing. Hence shoppers can probably expect 
even better bargains than those of January 


sales. 


Bobwhite 


Among the multifarious duties of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
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is that of issuing to the press a constant 
stream of news and propaganda. Last week 
one of its releases reeked as much of the 
open country as plowed stubble or the call 
of the bobwhite itself: 

“Winter cold—unless unusually severe— 
and preying enemies hold few terrors for 
the well-fed bobwhite or quail . . . With 
food available near good cover, the birds 
do not need to take dangerous chances and 
can thus escape foxes, racoons, and other 
furry predators.” To encourage quail, farm- 
ers were urged to plant berries along fences 
and in gullies. Sportsmen were urged to buy 
a few shocks of corn from farmers and 
open them in the field. As a suggestion to 
copyreaders, the story was headed: 

Wett-Feo Boswuirte 
WuistLes at WINTER 


Bank Failures 


Forty-eight insured banks were closed 
because of insolvency in the last six months 
of 1937, compared to 23 in the preceding 
six-month period. In consequence, income 
of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
failed to cover expenses and losses for the 
first six-month period since the corporation 
started operating. For the full 1937 year, 
income was some $1,000,000 greater than 
losses and expenses. The depositors in the 
insolvent banks were protected to the ex- 
tent of 98 per cent of their claims, and all 
but 144 of the 104,485 depositors were 
fully protected against loss. 


Unemployed B.A. 


College graduates made up only 1 per 
cent of an unemployed group of 4,000 
studied by the Northwestern National Life 
Insurance Co. Almost half of the jobless 
never studied beyond the eighth grade. 
The 4,000 were registered at Midwest em- 
ployment agencies. 

Grade-school graduates in the group fol- 
lowed about the same pursuits as those 
with high-school diplomas. Almost 40 per 
cent in the two groups were common 
laborers when they last worked; about 36 
per cent were skilled laborers; 25 per cent 
were office and executive workers. Fifteen 
per cent of the college graduates were last 
employed as common laborers; 28 per cent 
were skilled workers; and 57 per cent were 
office and executive employes. 

More than three-fourths of the unem- 
ployed under 40 said they had never ac- 
cepted relief. Of those interviewed who 
were over 40, two-fifths said they had at 
some time been on relief. 


French Franc 


The French france dropped last week 
to 3.22% cents, lowest quotation since 
November 1926. Fear of another Cabinet 
collapse and rumors that the French stabi- 
lization fund is nearly exhausted caused 
the decline, despite reassuring statements 
from Washington that France has ample 


—. 
gold and dollar balances here to support 
her currency. Foreign-exchange pessimist, 
feel that the franc is heading inevitabjy 
toward strict governmental control, a fate 
that has already befallen a long list 9 
other foreign currencies. 


Foreign Trade 


America’s foreign trade gave her a “fay. 
orable” balance of $262,000,000 at the en 
of 1937. In 1986 the comparable figure 
excess of exports over imports—was $33. 
000,000. Our 1937 exports—valued 4 
$3,345,658,000—were the greatest sing 
1930; our imports, largest since 1929, 

Exports of automobile products during 
the year increased about 44 per cent ove 
1936 to a total of $360,000,000. Aviation. 
equipment exports increased 71 per cent 
(see page 38). China was our best cus. 
tomer for airplanes, buying almost twice 





as much (in dollars) as Japan. Argentina's 
purchases almost equaled China’s. Value 
of our foreign aeronautical sales was about 
one-tenth that of our automobile exports, 


New Ships 


The American Export Lines will buili 
ten new cargo ships within the next five 
years, under the terms of a contract signed 
with the Maritime Commission last week 
Construction of four of the vessels will 
start this year. Each will be about 450 feet 
long, 8,800 deadweight tons, and capable 
of a top speed of 18 knots. On the govern- 
ment’s part, the agreement calls for a sub- 
sidy to the company of approximately 
$1,200,000 annually, compared with yearly 
payments of about $1,428,000 under the 
ocean-mail contract canceled last year. 

The agreement marks an important step 
forward in the Maritime Commission’ 
program to rehabilitate the American mer- 
chant marine. Including the American Ex- 
port Lines’ proposed ships, the commission 
has now concluded contracts with eight 


companies calling for the construction of 


30 to 53 vessels. 


Big Steel Profits 


Despite the steady fall of steel produc: | 
tion and demand in the latter part of 1937, 


U.S. Steel showed a net profit of $4,077,985 
for the fourth quarter—compared with 
$20,708,451 for the same period in 1936. 
Profits failed by about 62 cents to cover 
preferred-dividend requirements for the 
quarter. The year’s net profits after taxes 
totaled nearly $100,000,000—the highest 
level since 1929. Hourly wage rates, number 
of workers, and total pay rolls reached an 
all-time high, in the corporation’s history. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp. reported earnings 
of 76 cents a share on its common stock 
during the fourth quarter of 1937, compared 
with $1.08 for the same quarter in 1936, 
and $2.01, $2.56, and $2.31 in the first, 
second, and third quarters of 1937. Net 
profits after taxes for the year, $31,819,596, 
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was the largest in the company’s his- 
tory except for 1929 when it was $42,- 
249,980. Average hourly earnings, ac- 
wording to Eugene G. Grace, president, 
were $1 per cent above 1929. Weekly wage 
earnings were also above the peak year, 
vith the men now averaging a 37-hour 
week compared to a 48-hour week in 1929. 


Trends 

Relief expenditures by Federal and other 
governmental agencies were $189,671,000 
for November, compared with $174,835,000 
in October and $225,648,000 in November 
1936, according to the Social Security 


Board. 


€ Industrial production in December 
dropped for the fourth consecutive month 
to 84 per cent of the 1923-25 average, com- 
pared with 89 per cent in November and 
121 per cent December 1936. According to 
the Federal Reserve Board, factory em- 
ployment in durable-goods industries de- 
dined more than in previous months, and 
employment in nondurable-goods indus- 
tries fell at about the same rate as in the 
previous three months. 


* Steel production this week is estimated 
at 30.5 per cent of capacity, a loss of 2.2 
points from last week but a decline of 
19.1 points from Feb. 1, 1937, according 
to the American Iron and Steel Institute. 








Signature Writer: Glenn W. 
Watson, Detroit inventor, has in- 
troduced this machine which elec- 
trically reproduces signatures with 
a fountain pen. It signs checks, 
stock certificates, and other papers 
twelve a minute, and of course can 
be locked when not in use. 


If the railroads are granted a freight in- 
crease, some steel buying may be expected 
from that quarter; but orders from the 
automobile and constructions industries 
continue slow. Orders above a carload are 
an exception, according to Iron Age. 


“| Use of electricity in the United States 
reached a record 52,640,000 kilowatt hours 
in 1937, according to a statistical analysis 
by Electrical World. The magazine esti- 
mates revenue of the power and light in- 
dustry at $2,376,000,000 for the year. One 
dollar in every six collected went for wages 
and salaries; one dollar in every seven, to 
taxes. Electricity production for the week 
ended Jan. 22 was 6.6 per cent below the 
same week in 1936, according to the Edison 
Electric Institute, with the Rocky Moun- 
tain region showing the only gain. The 
drop from the previous week was Jess than 
seasonal, however, and the adjusted index 
advanced from 94.8 to 95.0. 


* Radio advertising in December increased 
.1 per cent over the previous month and 
.2 per cent over December a year ago, ac- 
cording to the seasonally adjusted Index of 
Printer’s Ink. The year’s gain was 17.9 per 
cent over 1936. During 1937, 44 national 
advertisers each spent $1,000,000 or more 
on radio, and another 104 spent $100,000 
or more in magazines, farm publications, 
and radio combined. The million-dollar ad- 
vertisers increased their use of the three 
media 16.2 per cent over 1936; the other 
group of advertisers, 15.3 per cent. (The 
radio figures are for the time only and they 
do not include the cost of the entertain- 
ment. 


7 
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“| Net operating income of railroads report- 
ing for 1937 declined from 1936 in most 
cases, although several lines reported higher 
gross. The first fifteen railroads reporting 
for December 1937 show a decline of 59.8 
per cent compared with the previous vear. 
November figures for the same roads were 
54.7 per cent below 1936. Carloadings for 
the week ended Jan. 22 were 1.8 per cent 
below a week ago and 41.3 under the cor- 
responding period in 1937. 


* Dollar value of transactions on national 
registered security exchanges in December 
fell 7.6 per cent from November and 48.5 
per cent from December 1936. The New 
York Stock and Curb Exchanges accounted 
for 96 per cent of the value of all trans- 
actions. 

“| New paid-for life insurance totaled $8,- 
991,807,000 in 1937—an increase of 3.9 
per cent over the preceding year, according 
to the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents. The report, covering 40 companies 
having 82 per cent of the total life insur- 
ance in the country, shows that ordinary 
insurance increased 4.1 per cent; group 
insurance, 30.1 per cent; and industrial in- 





surance dropped 2.1 per cent. Group in- 
surance was the only type to increase in 
December 1937 over December 1936. 
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Whatever of lure seashore and 
bay afford ... San Diego has it. 


Strange craft from far away ports... sheltered 
yacht harbors... mile upon mile of silver strand 
+ « « great piers cluttered with shipping . . . 
small boat landings .. . battleships and cruisers 
. « «8 modern city with warm winters and cool 
summers, perennial flowers and green lawns. 
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and enjoy them to the full. 


FREE BOOKLET 
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Essex House, overlooking 
beautiful Central Park, 
yet close to the heart of 
the metropolis, is an ad- 
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surement of hospitality 1s 
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Black Star Photos 
Shatterproof: At Beverly Hills, Calif., the Unbreakable Lens Corp. 
makes optical lenses from a transparent plastic material. Besides being 
unbreakable, they are extremely lightweight and resist glare better than 
ordinary lenses. A disadvantage, which the company hopes to eliminate: 
the plastic material scratches. (Above) stamping lenses—examining one 
—putting them to the test. 





AVIATION 





Week’s Crashes 


Of four notable accidents last week 
three ended fatally, one happily. 


{| California-bound from New York 
Gerard Vultee, 38-year-old designer and 
chief engineer of Vultee aircraft, took of 
from Winslow, Ariz., with his wife, Sylvia, 
27. Two hours later a rancher heard “ay 
awful and unusual screech.” Army pilots 
next day found the charred wreckage of 
Vultee’s Stimson monoplane atop a snow. 
blanketed plateau on Wilson Mountain, 
30 miles southwest of Flagstaff. CCC 
searchers reported: “The only things we 
could recognize were a woman’s shoe and 
a man’s hat.” 


{In 1935 Lt. Col. James B. Ord went to 
Manilla as Gen. Douglas MacArthur's 
assistant in the American military mission 
instructed to help organize a Philippine 
army. Last week Ord flew as a Filipino 
officer’s passenger from Manila to an en- 
campment at Baguio. Over the camp the 
plane struck an air pocket. It dipped and 
crashed into a hill in the middle of the 
summer capital. Ord died in two hours; 
his pilot escaped serious injury. 


{In clear weather, Lt. Comdr. Emile 
Chourre, 43, and Cadet Michael J. Ola, 
23, circled a navy scout ship over Scott 
Field, Belleville, Ill. Suddenly the plane's 
right wing struck a 250-foot mooring mast 
—relic of Scott Field’s days as a lighter- 


than-air base. Chourre and Ola were [| 


killed. 


“One of six navy bombers flying from 


Seattle to Sitka, Alaska, developed engine | 





trouble and landed in the Pacific 300 | 


miles north of Vancouver, B.C. Through 
the night the plane bobbed on heavy seas. 


In the morning the five flyers radioed an | 


SOS, then gave up the sinking ship, and 
climbed into an inflated rubber lifeboat. 
Four hours later a Canadian fishing vessel 
saved them. 


Production 


American airplane manufacturing in | 


1937 broke all peacetime records, Leighton 
W. Rogers reported last week on his re- 
election as president of the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce. Sky-high rearma- 
ment budgets at home and abroad resulted 
in production of 949 military planes worth 
$37,095,528. Air-line orders boosted trans- 
port-plane deliveries from 94 in 1936 to 
188 in 1937. General prosperity early in 
the year made private flyers and _non- 
scheduled operators buy 2,050 additional 
planes. Value of all production jumped 50 
percent over the 1936 output to $115,076 ,950. 

What’s more, the boom continues. Mili- 
tary orders are as high as they were a year 
ago. Export demands seem almost insatia- 
ble. The private market shows more vigor 
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than at any time since 1929. Private flyers 
jast year bought 1,542 light two-place 
planes—almost twice as many as in 1936. 
The Piper Aircraft Corp.—whose $1,270 
Cub led all others with 707 sales—feels so 
sure of increasing business that it hasoffered 
all 1938 Cub purchasers free flying courses. 


Mileage 

The British Air Ministry has reached 
out for a bright feather to put into the em- 
pire’s flying helmet. The British, according 
toa Ministry release, operate 68,240 miles 
of airways; the Americans, 61,532; the 
French, 33,798; the Germans, 23,494; the 
Dutch, 19,397; and the Italians, 14,670. 
American experts say the British have 
rigged the figures by including in their 
total many non-scheduled air lines and by 
excluding from American mileage all Pan 
American Airway routes that do not carry 
air mail. These experts claim that sched- 
uled American service exceeds 81,500 miles. 


ase 


The Hawaiian Islands will soon be one 
of the world’s strongest air bases. A fort- 
night ago the Navy reinforced its air fleet 
there with eighteen big patrol bombers 
flown from San Diego. This week the trans- 
port steamer Republic was to start for the 
islands with an Army Air Corps squadron 
—30 officers, 180 enlisted men, and thirteen 
of the latest high-speed Douglas bombers. 
Several more squadrons are due to arrive 
during the year. Best estimate of current 
Hawaiian air strength: 228 fighting planes, 
about 75 of them belonging to the Navy. 


Flying High 

Four hundred airplane designers and 
executives who attended the Institute of 
Aeronautical Sciences sessions at Columbia 


University, New York, heard one air- 
line official predict that within ten years 
transports would regularly fly at sub- 
stratosphere altitudes—between 30,000 and 
35,000 feet. Then an Army Air Corps ex- 
pert reported that, even at the current 
8,000- to 14,000-foot altitudes, “pilot fa- 
tigue” often was the reason for crashes. 
The army expert blamed oxygen want; a 
physiological-research expert blamed re- 
duced barometric pressure. 

To the air lines’ demand for substrato- 
sphere planes and to researchers’ objec- 
tions technologists brought ready answers. 
They talked about substratoplanes with 
supercharged cabins: the compressed air 
would relieve pilot strain, and failure of 
the supercharger in descent would not 
prove fatal if the pilot came down fast 
enough. The ships these men vision will 
fly 400 miles an hour, a speed requiring 
supersmooth sheathing and a new type of 
engine cowling. Huge size of the ships will 
require catapults or other launching de- 
vices at ordinary-sized airports. 


Show 


In Chicago’s International Amphithe- 
atre—a stockyard arena ordinarily used 
for prize livestock—airplane manufactur- 
ers held the first centrally located avia- 
tion show since 1930. For the technically 
minded there were engines, miniature wind 
tunnels, and miniature radio beams in 
operation. For the possible buyer, more 
than 40 planes were shown on the bright 
green floor and a number of seaplanes 
rested on four indoor “lakes.” Of most 
interest were the half-dozen sports planes 
priced at less than $1,500; three medium- 
priced planes with a third wheel in front 
to promote landing safety, and a big Doug- 
las sleeper of the type used by transcon- 
tinental transport lines. 








Globe 


‘Airacuda’: A ptly named for the ferocious barracuda, this Bell Air- 
craft Corp. ship is the newest of the U.S. Army Air Corps’ experimental 
fighter-bombers. Now being tested at Dayton, Ohio, it carries six guns | 
plus a light bomb load. Most distinctive features are its pusher-type 


propellers and high-visibility gun placements. 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Words 


Cows must have liked the little 
businessmen because he made so many of 
them. And in this respect, at least, the 
politicians are on the side of God. They 
are apt to deal fondly with the small fel- 
lows because there are so many of them. 

That is what makes it interesting and, 
perhaps, not unprofitable to wonder what 
Mr. Roosevelt’s feelings will be when he 
sits down and meditates on his “small 
business” conference. After he dismisses 
thoughts of the pleasantries of the occa- 
sion and begins to analyze the complaints 
and demands of his visitors, will he mur- 
mur: “Et tu, Brute,” or will he simply 
brood in bewildered silence? 

Familiarity with the vast literature on 
the yearnings of the small businessman, 
merchant and manufacturer might have 
reduced the element of surprise in the 
President’s feelings, at any rate. As recent- 
ly as last week, John W. Love, an in- 
formed business commentator for the 
Scripps-Howard papers, confirmed the im- 
pression of those acquainted with the gen- 
eral tenor of these yearnings by sampling 
opinion in Cleveland. 

He reports that the most articulate of 
the small businessmen want competition 
preserved by government action which 
keeps prices up, and not by government 
action which forces prices down. 

They want the manufacturer and big 
merchandiser to maintain his price, and 


not to cut it, as Robert H. Jackson and _ 


President Roosevelt have been suggesting. 

They are against mass distribution 
which permits price cutting, rather than 
against mass production which Mr. 
Roosevelt urges to cut prices. 

They attack “monopoly” because they 
want mass distributors to maintain prices. 
Mr. Roosevelt attacks “monopoly” be- 
cause he wants mass producers to cut 
prices. 

All of this does not mean, of course, 
that the small businessmen and the Presi- 
dent are on opposite sides of the fence. 
It simply takes note of the fact that 
“monopoly” means one kind of heinous 
monster to the President, and another to 
the small businessman. 

Now an agile and ingenious mind might 
attempt to rationalize away this incon- 
gruity by saying that, when the President 
spoke of price cuts by producers last 
week, he implicd that such cuts would be 
passed on to the consumer by distributors. 
But this formula would still not take ac- 
count of the little fellow’s concern over 


cuts originating on the distribution side. 
Only regulation of the Robinson-Patman 
variety (which, remember, forbids the 
manufacturer to sell to one class of busi- 
ness for less than he sells to another un- 
less he can prove the saving between the 
types of trade) will satisfy the little fel- 
low. 

And this brings the fundamental con- 
flict of purposes out into the open. For 
while the small merchant is incensed at 
the failure of the Administration to swing 
the Robinson-Patman ax with enthusiasm 
and vigor, the Administration is convinced 
that the Act will either have to be 
amended or repealed. While the small 
businessman favors the Miller-Tydings 
legislation (which protects commerce 
within those states that have fair-trade 
acts from the interstate competition of 
concerns that disregard those acts), it is 
a matter of record that the President 
signed that legislation “under protest.” 
And while there is a raft of similar legis- 
lation pending in Congress whose passage 
the little fellows insist is indispensable if 
they are not to be driven out of business, 
it is obvious that none of it is apt to re- 
ceive the .Presidential blessing. 

I suspect that the demand for such 
legislation will return to plague Mr. 
Roosevelt long after he has forgotten 
why he staged the amiable meetings of 
the past month. And I suspect, too, that 
when he suddenly realizes that he and 
the small businessman are talking about 
totally different things he will decide that 
there is nothing the country needs so 
much as a good twenty-five-cent diction- 
ary on his desk. 





Time 


Ao alarm clock with a resounding 
tick might be helpful, too, as a reminder 
that timing is one of the elements of 
statesmanship. 

Last week the President stated, at the 
same moment that he advocated price re- 
ductions, that he opposed reductions in 
hourly wage rates. 

This statement, if it were meant to 
describe a desirable trend over a period of 
years, would be wholly defensible. Most 
progressive economists and enlightened 
businessmen agree that, over the years, as 
technological progress reduces costs, prices 
ought to decline and wages increase: both 
labor and the consumer ought to share the 
benefits of increased volume and efficiency. 
But that is certainly not what Mr. Roose- 
velt said. The import of his pronounce- 
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ment was that the way to conquer the 





immediate difficulty the country faces js 
to cut prices now and hold wage rates qt | 
their present level. 

Such a policy—the sudden, sharp, ep. 
forced reduction of prices and the mainte. 
nance of rigid labor costs, interest charges 
and tax rates—can succeed only in de. | 
creasing employment and drying up pur. | 
chasing power. If hourly wage rates and | 
all other items except prices remain fixed 
in the corporate budget, the manufacturer | 
can do nothing except discharge some of 
his employes or spread the work among 
them. In either case, total purchasing 
power is reduced. 

There is only one way to do in a few 
days, weeks or months what Mr. Roose- 
velt’s statement implies he wants to do, 
The statesman who will not wait for 
technological progress must resort to in- 
flation to reduce the real cost of pro. 
duction. 

But when he does, he will actually be 
reducing the real value of wages and 
interest payments. The dollar the wage 
earner and bondholder get will simply be 
worth less. And the entire process will 
leave the statesman not where he was 
when he started, but a good deal further 
away from recovery, for he will then have 
on his hands a badly short-circuited in- 
dustrial and financial machine. 
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There has been a phenomenal increase 
in the wage rates of 1929-1937 in manu- 
facturing industries as compared with the 
wage rates of 1923-1929. This refers not 
only to the jump in terms of dollars but 
to the jump in terms of the purchasing 
power of those dollars. The prices of the 
goods the consumer buys have, on the 
whole, decreased. Indicative of this tend- 
ency are the figures recently compiled by 


Sears, Roebuck which show the contribu- | 


tion to the improvement of the workers’ 
lot American industry has made in fifteen 
years. Men and women with small incomes 
find, in buying shoes, clothing and home 
furnishings, that their 1937 dollar went 
somewhere between 20 and 100 per cent 
further than did their 1923 dollar. Prac- 
tically everything that goes into the home, 
except food, has followed a steady course 
downward over fifteen years. 


This movement is all to the good, on | 


both economic and sociological grounds. 
But when brash attempts are made to 
speed it up to a dizzying rate, there 
should be no surprise if the onlookers get 
dizzy. The statesman who likes to dream 
of whirling through economic space will 
understand the confusion of the somewhat 
prosaic technicians and businessmen who 
plod along trying to make more goods for 
less money. 

When we hear White House pronounce- 
ments these days we are prompted to ask 
with Rastus who had just been sentenced 
to hang in August: “Your Honor don't 
mean this comin’ August, does you?” 
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HIS EYES 


have seen the 


STORY-- 


AN ADVERTISEMENT OF THE WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY «+ PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 





Electricity has come of age within the lifetime of a single man 


7. find a veteran like this 
at work in the huge main 
aisle of the East Pittsburgh plant. 
Another may be bending over a 
drawing board in East Springfield, 
ot behind a busy desk at Newark. 
Perhaps another is an inspector 
at Mansfield or Sharon, or running 
a machine at the Trenton lamp 
works. 

Wherever they are, whatever 
they are doing, there is something 
more than honesty and sincerity in 


the eyes of these old-time West- 
inghouse workers. Theirs are the 
eyes of men who have seen and 
done big things. The entire pageant 
of modern electrical progress has 
passed before them. They have 
known the intimate history of the 
wonders we accept as common- 
place today. 

For the history of Westinghouse 
is the history of modern electricity. 
These men have helped apply it to 
every kind of industry — to power 


@®) Westinghouse 


plants — to transportation and 
communications. They have helped 
to put light, heat, refrigeration and 
laborsaving devices into millions of 
homes —to make electricity cost 
less as it does more. 

In short, such men have worked 
shoulder to shoulder with the 
world’s greatest force in solving 
the world’s great problems. Small 
wonder that they are proud of their 
company. Small wonder that their 
company is proud of them. 
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You’re a mighty thoughtful host, Bill! For any 
guest who knows liquor will find deep satisfac- 
tion in the crisp dryness of Paul Jones. 

He'll like its brisk, keen flavor—so hearty and 
mellow—yet utterly lacking in sweetness. 

What’s more, he'll discover that the pleasing 
dryness of Paul Jones is just one of many reasons 
for its renown as ‘‘A Gentleman’s Whiskey”’ 
since 1865! 


A Gentleman’s Whiskey Since 1865 
90 proof—A blend of straight whiskies—and that means ALL whiskey 
FRANKFORT DISTILLERIES, INCORPORATED, LOUISVILLE AND BALTIMORE 





